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in California 


Travel 
A Suggestion ~ | 


‘ 

Piekwick offers a highly de- : 
sirable way of traveling to : 
points in California. Modern, : 
luxuriously appointed motor : 
coaches, frequent daily : 
schedules, and lowest fares. : 
And, too, you see more of the country—going by Motor 

4 

4 


Coach. 


PICKWICK STAGES 


and an invitation ~ 


Make the new Pickwick Hotel 
your headquarters while in 
Northern California. 200 
spacious rooms, all outside 
exposure, each with bath. 
Moderate rates. Near every- 
thing in San Francisco. Home of Pickwick radio station 
KTAB. 


PICKWICK HOTEL 


5TH AND MISSION STS. 


New Biographies of Pioneers 


A Man Unafraid. The Story of John Charles Fre- 
mont. By Herbert Bashford and Harr 
Wagner 
De Luxe Edition 10. 

The New York Times Book Review, Boston 
Transcript, Kansas City Star San Francisco 
Chronicle, and other publications, have reviewed 
the book, giving it unusual publicity. 

The fascinating story of one of the forerunners 
in the development of the Great West. An ex- 
plorer, soldier, and statesman. Presented from a 
new and unprejudiced viewpoint. Beautifully 
printed. 

Joaquin Miller and His Other Self. By Harr 
Wagner 5.00 
This is not an ordinary biography, but it includes 
anecdotes, notes, and descriptions of famous men 
and women with whom the author and Joaquin 
Miller were associated from 1881 up to the time 
of his death. 


Life and Letters of a Forty-Niner’s Daughter. 
By Aurora Esmeralda (Mrs. Ella Sterling 
Mighels), author of “The Story of the 
Files,” “Literary California,” and who is, 
officially, the First Literary Historian of 
California. The book is filled with incidents 
of early days and memories and names of 
distinguished people whom the author has 
met 5.00 


Send for Catalog of Books by Western Authors 


Harr Wagner Publishing Co. 


609 Mission Street 


Featuring Southern 
Cooking 


94 Third Avenue 
SAN MATEO, CALIFORNIA 
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GIFTS FOR EASTER 


And Little Things for Your Very Own 
Selected by 


THE SHOPPER 


3319 These little 
bags in pastel 
colors, tied with two- 
toned satin ribbon, are 
filled with sweete scent- 

ed lavender, neatly nestled in a box 


with Gift Card. $1.00. 


3421 This jolly Colored Chef (a 
wooden cut-out), hand decorated in 
bright colors) holds four nicely made 
hot dish holders. No one ever has 
quite enough Kitchen Holders 
so you'll be sure 
to please by send- 
ing these. $1.00. 


3446 Over the garden wall comes 
this happy little puppy to play with 
you. The brush is 414 inches wide 
and is neatly decorated in bright 
colors. Price 75c. 


3413 In the win- 
dow, the sun- 
parlor, over the 
doorway or on the 
porch, this bright 
poll-parrotin all 


3159 Here is some- 
thing that I enjoy 
in my car and I 


think you will like his gorgeous col- - 
it too. Itisa“Push- will form 
the - Button Cigar- * vivid decora- Te 
ette Set.” Fastens as he owings 
toinstrumentboard He is nat- 
with ome suction € 
cups. Has a place — 
for a full package ad on both sides. A 
of cigarettes, 14 inches, tail to b> 
matches and ashes. of wing. 
$1.00. $1.00 
3441 Any girl will | 
love to receive my a. 
Vanity Powder Jar. sz 
Black Glass, Satin 
finish, hand decor- 7 
ated by Quaint Shop Artists and filled with dusting powder. j 
The Butterfly Puff has wings of golden organdie. $1.00. ‘x, 


3434 My Colonial Spinning 
Wheel and Blue and White 
Braided Rug is an exact re- 
production. Useeful as well 
as decorative. Spindles hold 
spools and thimbles. Foot stool is a pin- 
cushion. Boxed in the Colonial manner. 614 
inches in diameter, 51% inches high. $1.00. 


370 The Whistler. A little 
silhouette picture that tugs 
gently at one’s hearstrings. 


Framed in black and gold. 
60c. 


Overland 
Shopping 


3150 Clothes Sprinkler or 


rvice Flower Vase. Hand - painted 
1024 Phelan floral design — cork stopper 
Bldg. and sprinkler. Without the 4 


stopper makes an attractive 


San Francisco 
flower vase. 9 in high. 60c. 
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As the Editor Views It... . 


WHO IS WELL DRESSED! 


¥ measuring the greatness of a man, an item 
not to be overlooked is the number and 
character of the books written about him and 
around him. Judged by this and by all other 
standards, Abraham Lincoln grows constantly 
in fame as he deserves to do. Lincoln books 
have of late years been continually increasing. 
Now comes Edgar Lee Masters, of “Spoon 
River Anthology” renown, with a new concep- 
tion of the great emancipator, as one “gro- 
tesquely dressed and unkept.”’ Other things 
are said by Masters in his recent book, “‘Lin- 
coln—The Man,” that seems sadly out of 
keeping with beliefs and opinions commonly 


held by students and admirers of Lincoln. 


Writers all too frequently make undue effort 
to attract attention to their wares by speaking 
in extravagant terms, by giving over-emphasis 
to an otherwise trivial matter, or by taking 
ground contrary to that generally accepted. 
Masters probably had something like this in 
mind: Lincoln seldom wore a dinner coat; his 
‘trousers were not creased to knifelike nicety, 
and when, under wartime stress, Lincoln assem- 
bled his cabinet, he sometimes neglected to 
wear his spats and carry his cane. 


We are inclined to the belief that Masters 
is ‘straining at a gnat,”’ and to agree with Mr. 
H. W. Fry, Custodian of Lincoln’s Tomb at 
Springfield, Illinois, that “His (Lincoln’s) 
clothes were neat, his hair well combed and his 
features pleasant.”” However, the attempt to 
introduce a bill in Congress, by Representative 
Crail of California, to declare the book “‘non- 
mailable matter’”’ is in itself worse than useless. 
If Masters is looking for notoriety, he will 
surely get it through this means. Thoughtful 
persons know well that many books consid- 
ered immoral and unfit for library shelves are 
read much more widely when attention is. 
focused on them, as is always the case when 
they are suppressed through legislation. 


THE ART OF MINDING ONE’S BUSINESS 


N all too common American trait is that 
of attending to the business of other peo- 
ple. How often have we seen American visi- 


‘tors in a foreign country disposed to criticize © 


the prevailing manners and customs because 
these differed from those in vogue at home. 
Frequently an inordinate desire for publicity 
and to be featured on the front page, leads to 
mixing in the affairs of others. Many well 
meaning and intelligent people possess the 
deluded notion that their duty lies in pointing 
out their neighbors’ defects and in calling 
others to account for their actions. Weakness 
lies too often in applying the measuring stick 
of personal standards to the actions, motives, 
manners and morals of our fellows. 


The recent General Smedley D. Butler epi- 
sode is a case in point. General Butler is no 
doubt a worthy officer. He has served with 
distinction. He is fearless and efficient. For 
these traits he should have our admiration, but 
all of this does not warrant his criticism of 
others on hearsay evidence. And his plea that 
in voicing a current rumor, it was with the un- 
derstanding that his pronouncement would go 
no further than the members of the group he 
was addressing, is childish and puerile. There 
is no reason at all for withholding deserved 
criticism of one who occupies the exalted post 
held by the Premier of Italy. The argument 
that such criticism might lead to diplomatic 
entanglement is without point and not sufh- 
cient of itself for withholding such criticism. 
The fact, however, seems to be that General 
Butler evidently did not know what he was 
talking about. The incident calling forth the 
arraignment of Premier Mussolini may have 
actually occurred, although in light of Musso- 
lini’s attitude toward childhood, it seems doubt- 
ful. But General Butler had not the facts in 
hand. He indulged in a vulgar form of vicious, 
back-fence, neighborhood gossip. Nor is this 
the first time that General Butler has shown a 

(Read further on page 70) 
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- remarkable capacity for attempted reform of 
other people and for meddling in other than 
his own affairs. 

These observations are occasioned, not be- 
cause of any animosity for General Butler but 
because of the increasing tendency, thought- 
less many times, of would-be reformers to 
meddle and to state as fact that which may 
have no foundation in actuality. It is always 
permissible to take issue with the views of 
others, but it is a dangerous practice to carry 
rumors, especially when he who criticizes or 
repeats these rumors is a person of standing 
or authority. There is no surer way of injuring 
the character of an individual or of tarnishing 
the honor of a country than to repeat as facts, 
rumors that may-be slander and without foun- 
dation whatever. The average person has quite 
a sizable order in keeping his own backyard 
swept clear of rubbish. 


APPLYING WARTIME LESSONS IN CIVIL 
LIFE 


from Washington, D. C., Mr. 
L. R. Alderman, Specialist in Adult Edu- 
cation, says, in speaking of the unemploy- 
ment situation: 

“In Massachusetts they are holding meetings in 
various parts of the state, calling the attention of 
_the unemployed and others to the opportunities 
available for education which will help in place- 


ment. You will remember,” he continues, “that. 


this is exactly what we did in France and Ger- 
many. In reality the very nature of the work that 
we did is now needed all over this country. In 
many places there are educational opportunities 
which would materially help the unemployed in 
finding employment and in holding employment 
when once found.” 


The situation is indeed, as pointed out by 
Mr. Alderman, who, in company with this 
writer and other members of the Commission 
engaged in Occupational Direction, talked to 
thousands of men in France and occupied 
Germany, and held conferences in every camp 
and outfit overseas with officers and men who 
were “‘misfits” at home, and who were engaged 
in occupations for which they were unsuited 
by disposition or ability. Many of these men, 
through a process of education, both while 
overseas and on returning home, were able to 
re-adjust themselves and to secure and hold 


employment much more to their ability and 
liking. 

Many men and women everywhere in com- 
mercial life today are non-adjusted. Failure 
or partial success comes not so much from 
inability as from the fact that the individual 
is not adapted to the particular work he is 
attempting to do or for which he has in- 
adequate training. Participation in extension 
classes, continuation schools, part-time and co- 
operative education and individual and group 
conferences, will help men in “finding employ- 
ment and in holding employment when 
found.”’ 


SPEED AND ACCIDENTS 


HE average motorist is the average citizen, 

both in common sense and in humanity. 
While regretting the increase in accidents 
and deaths, the average motorist will de- 
clare that most of these are caused by care- 
lessness. Thus he sets up the time-worn alibi 
in excuse of the real cause — fast driving. 
During 18 months of the World War, 50,510 
members of the A. E. F. were killed in action 
and died of svounds. During the 18 months 
just passed, 50,900 persons were killed in 
auto accidents and more than 960,000 were 
injured. Careful analysis by the Travelers 
Insurance Company, of Hartford, Conn., of 
accident statistics gathered from every state, 
demonstrates conclusively that most car mis- 
haps are caused by three driving violations: 
Exceeding speed limit, operating on wrong 
side of road and failure to grant right of way. 
Exceeding the speed limit, or driving too fast 
for existing conditions, was responsible for 
21 per cent of all automobile accidents. Driv- 
ing on the wrong side of the road caused 16 
per cent of mishaps, while failure to grant 
right of way caused 31 per cent of accidents. 

Let it be noted in this connection that ac- 
cidents resulting from the use of the wrong 
side of the road or from failure to grant right 
of way would have been comparatively few, 
and these less serious, if offenders had been 
driving at a more moderate rate of speed. A 
car on the wrong side of the road, if not at 
high speed, can usually be controlled. The 

(Read further on page 92) 
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John Bunyan--Inspired Tinker 


ago, November 30, John Bun- 

yan was born. What a birth was 
that! In that little, drab English 
town of Bedford occurred that No- 
vember morning one of the greatest 
events in the history of religion. 
For the work of this man, who des- 
ignated himself as “chief of sin- 
ners,” resulted in one of the world’s 
literary masterpieces, and, what is 
of far greater importance, such a 
“house-cleaning” of the churches of 
England and of British religion in 
general that to this city the bene- 
ficient effects may be felt. 


T HREE hundred and three years 


It was a dreary, a sad England 
spiritually that John Bunyan looked 
out upon, and sought to leaven with 
his marvelous religious insight and 
his boundless enthusiasm for lifting 
men from sin. Constitutional gov- 
ernment was coming to a British 
Empire totally unprepared for it. 
Within his lifetime the two main 
political parties were to become hot- 
beds of seething corruption. Votes 
were openly sold for a few shillings 
each. Defoe was to declare that seats 
in Parliament were shamelessly bar- 
tered for 1000 guineas. Bull-baiting 
was a favorite London sport twice 
each week; cock-fighting was ofh- 
cially permitted in the famous old 
schools and colleges; the theatres 
reeked with foul jokes and vulgar 
personalities. 


The introduction of gin had re- 
sulted in a most violent form of 
drunkenness, and London’s streets 
— mere unlighted alleys — were 
scenes of murderous assaults night- 
ly. The coffee-houses, nearly 3000 
of them in London alone, were to 
become within Bunyan’s own day, 
not the old-time resorts of poets and 
dramatists, but the dens of card 
sharks, where women gambled away 
the fortunes of their husbands. 


Well-founded scandal was heard in 
every drawing-room, and, in the 
words of Pope, “at every word a 
reputation dies.” Over the inns hung 
signs with the frank invitation: 
“Drunk for one penny, dead drunk 


BY CARL HOLLIDAY 


for two pence, straw for nothing.” 
The very kings themselves acquaint- 
ed their families with their out- 
rageous love intrigues. A chaos of 
vulgar display, bestiality, riotous 


E> achieve what the world 

calls success a man must 
attend strictly to business and 
keep a little in advance of the 
times. The man who reaches 
the top is the one who is not 
content with doing just what is 
required of him. He does more. 
Grasp an idea and work it out 
to a successful conclusion. 
That is about all there is in 
life for any of us.” 


—Edward H. Harriman. 


vice, and universal dishonesty ex- 
isted. 

John Bunyan saw a clergy seem- 
ingly helpless to stem the tide of 
national degeneracy. Montesquieu, 
visiting England, declared that ev- 
eryone laughed if religion was even 
mentioned. Dr. Graves, a clergy- 
man, author of widely read books 
of the period, wrote of a certain fat 
gentleman, “By his dress, indeed, I 
should have taken him for a coun- 
try clergyman, but that he never 
drank ale or smoked tobacco.” 
“Buck parsons,” as preachers with- 
out churches were commonly called, 
kept low inns along Fleet Street in 
London, and sauntered up and 
down the thoroughfares, offering to 
marry couples—no questions to be 
asked—and to furnish with the mar- 
riage, supper, bed, and breakfast— 
all for three shillings! A curtain 
ring, carried conveniently in the 
buck parson’s pocket, served as the 
wedding ring required by law in the 
marriage rite. 


i" was upon such an England that 
the lowly mender of pots and 
pans came, calling upon the nation 
to repent. Born near Bedford in 
1628, the son of an uneducated 
tinker, he early learned his father’s 
trade, and busied himself, not so 
much with books, as with the ardu- 
ous task of providing his own bread. 
In the midst of a class of workers 
whose blasphemy was so profuse 
that to this day we speak of a thing’s 
“not being worth a tinker’s damn,” 
this laborer even in his youth began 
to know the fear of God. 


His life from start to finish was 
one of intense spiritual conflict. In 
his book, Grace Abounding, he de- 
clares that in his boyhood he was a 
blasphemer, a liar, a ringleader in 
wickedness. It is highly possible 
that his constant effort to debase his 
soul before God caused him to ex- 
aggerate his early wrong-doing. As 
a mere boy he became afflicted with 
the psychological complex that the 
Almighty might permit the church 
bell to come crashing down through 
the tower upon him; and for many 
a fearsome Sunday he ran with all 
his speed through the door under 
that steeple to get into the church. 
And yet, when brought to the test, 
the chief of his sins seem to have 
been playing baseball on a few Sun- 
day afternoons and whittling secret- 
ly behind the door on a certain 


Sabbath. 


But the fact remains that here at 
last was a man to whom God was an 
ever-present reality, a Being so real 
that He could not be escaped. And 
when John Bunyan married, the 
height and depth of his piety, his 
consciousness of God, were but in- 
creased. His wife brought as her 
dowry simply two books, The Plain 
Man’s Pathway to Heaven and The 
Practice of Piety; but those two 
rudely printed volumes evidently 
had an influence upon him second 
only to his constant reading of the 
Bible. His life became almost saint- 
ly; he was a zealous church-goer; 
he gained commendation on every 
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side for the integrity, the outstard- 
ing godliness of his daily life. 


And yet he was not happy. Some-. 


thing was lacking in his religious 
experience. He long sought in vain 
to discover that lack. Then one 
Sunday morning, when coming out 
of church, he heard an elderly 
woman speak of “the perfect peace 
of God.” That was the thing—that 
was what he lacked; the drab fact 
flashed upon him like an inspira- 
tion. He inquired with humbleness, 
with childlike simplicity, of the 
woman how to get this spiritual 
gem, and was directed to a Mr. 
Gifford, pastor of the tiny Baptist 
Church of Bedford. Without regard 
to his Sunday dinner awaiting him 
at home, John Bunyan hurried to 
Gifford to seek this new bread of 
life. 


T was in the study of this preacher 
Gifford that the tinker was that 
day “filled full of comfort and 
hope.” “Yea,” he declared, “I was 
now so taken with the love and 
mercy of God that I remember I 
could not tell how to contain till I 
got home. I thought I could have 
spoken of His love and have told of 
His mercy to me even to the very 
crows that sat upon the plowed 
lands before me, had they been 
capable to have understood me.” 


“Beware of the man of one book.” 
John Bunyan’s one book was the 
Bible, and, as interpreted to him by 
Mr. Gifford, that Bible commanded 
him to go forth and preach the new 
religion, though all Principalities 
and all devils should rise to oppose 
him. Wherever the spirit moved 
him he preached, whether in pulpit 
or in gutter. The Act of Uniform- 
ity was pointed out to him—the Act 
demanding that religious services be 
held in authorized buildings or 
places—but John Bunyan preached 
where he listed. And thus it oc- 
curred that in 1660 the inspired 
tinker found himself cast into Bed- 
ford Jail for “devilishly and per- 
niciously abstaining from coming to 
church to hear divine service and 


Wal 


upholding unlawful meetings and 
conventicles.” 


Twelve, long yéars he sat in the 
narrow- damp, half-lighted Bedford 
cell. What years they were of medi- 
tation and vision! Time has proved 
that this was the very trial needed 
to bring forth the latent genius of 
the man. Such spiritual insight, such 
power of visualization was devel- 
oped in him that the things of God 
became as real, as concrete for him 
as the walls of his prison. With his 
Bible, his thoughts, his introspection 
he built up a startling vision, the 
vision of the human soul’s journey 
through this life toward the Celes- 
tial City. 

“As I walked through the wilder- 
ness of this world I lighted on a 
certain place where was a den; and 
I laid me down in that place to 
sleep; and, as I slept, I dreamed a 
dream.” There in that Bedford 
prison he penned those immortal 
opening lines of Pilgrim’s Progress 
—one of the most masterly symbol- 
ical pictures of the struggling spirit 
cof humanity. 


RELEASED from prison in 1673, 
he returned, as though nothing 
adverse had ever happened, to his 
preaching and writing about the 
things of God. Preaching almost 
daily either at Bedford or in Lon- 
don—where such throngs attended 
that he had to be lifted over their 
shoulders to the pulpit—he yet 
found time to produce other pieces 
of religious realism, nearly sixty in 
all. Without the slightest touch of 
pride or self-glorification he mod- 
estly presented to the English read- 
ing world such masterpieces as the 
Holv War, dealing with the mighty 
conflict of Shaddai and Diabolus 
for the fair city “Mansoul”; the 
Life and Death of Mr. Badman, 
one of the most vivid character 
sketches in English literature; and 
Grace Abounding, a piercing psy- 
chological study of man’s conver- 
sion from vice to righteousness. And 
having been declared an impostor 
and not the real author of Pilgrim’s 
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Progress by the learned, the humble 
tinker quietly set him down -and 
wrote the second: part of the classic, 
not so much to prove his own au- 
thorship, as to give England a fur- 
ther incentive for seeking God. 

A born psychologist — this man 
John Bunyan. As an analyst of the 
human soul he has few equals in 
British fiction. He not only knows 
what man will do under certain cir- 
cumstances, but why he will do it— 
the deeper inner causes and springs 
of action. Again, he sees images 
with a vividness vouchsafed to few 
men in the flesh. No haziness here; 
we are compelled to see the deed, 
the scene, the character standing 
clear and sharp before us. He built, 
not on dreams alone, but on the 
hard facts of this harsh world. His 
is the realism of his own day; the 
trial of Christian and Faithful in 
Vanity Fair is just such a trial as 
many a man had suffered in the 
English courts of the seventeenth 
century. Those people whom Chris- 
tian met on his journey could be 
recognized in every street of London. 

But there is a broader realism in 
this tinker’s works — a_ universal 
realism. Here are the sorrows and 
longings and joys and defeats and 
triumphs of every mortal who has 
an aspiring soul. Who shall not 
moan in Doubting Castle? Who 
shall not climb the Hill Difficulty? 
Who shall not struggle in the 
Slough of Despond? Who shall not 
weep in the Valley of Humiliation? 
And who of us all shall escape the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death? 

Universal—that is the exact term 
for this man who three centuries 
ago came to bring a new spiritual 
impetus to the Christian world in 
general. He reached down to the 
dregs of life; he reached up to the 
froth of it; and he cleansed and 
turned the current of English church 
life from an indifference that threat- 
ened to lead back, if not to national 
paganism, at least to a frozen, dead 
formalism. This the inspired tinker 
of Bedford did—through the per- 
vading, contagious power of reli- 
gious faith. 
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American One-Night Stands: lrun 


IS AN artist, but an 
artist with a scien- 
e ® tist’s devotion to 


that which is methodically arranged, 
else we should never have known 
Irun; and to have been catapulted 
into Madrid without the transitional 
experience of Irun would have been 
like plunging into an orgy of main 
courses without the easing introduc- 
tion of an aperitif. 

No two Americans could have 
been truer to their national prerog- 
ative of efficiency than we, in our 
determination to waste no precious 
time on the meaningless formalities 
of passing the frontier. Spanish cus- 
toms, the more experienced of our 
friends had told us, were slow; that 
time was something to be cherished 
was an idea entirely foreign to the 
Spanish mind; that the American 
who would know Spain must deny 


his tradition and turn a deaf ear to | 


the nagging voice of his puritanical 
conscience which demands value re- 
ceived in the matter of accomplish- 
ment for every hour in the day. 
Good advice, no doubt, and well 
meant, but we were not ordinary 
travelers. Did we not approach Eu- 
rope intellectually armed with ar- 
tistic background and _linguistic 
skill, not to mention the profound 
pedagogical conviction that an in- 
telligent, educated American can 
accomplish what he will? We patted 
ourselves with pride and smiled in- 
dulgently at the paternal conserva- 
tism of the Paris agent who had 
pronounced third class in Spain im- 
possible for ladies. Little did he 
know of the resources of the Amer- 
ican woman. Kindly intent, that of 
the Spanish at Hendaye, who coun- 
selled staying the night at Irun. 
Not for us. We sat the unpadded 
benches of the third class coach 
with a pleasing sense of superiority 
to environment. A _ conversational 
dip or two into the vocabulary of 
college classes was sufficient to curb 
any too ardent enthusiasm for our 
acquaintance. As for spending the 
night in a frontier station, unnamed, 
unclaimed in the academic prepara- 
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tion for our European experience, 
we had no such intention. Thirty 
minutes in Irun would be ample for 
the necessary inspection and the 
next day, with its purposed program 
of the Prado, was not to be dis- 
turbed. 


T WAS O.S’s. suitcase which was 

our undoing. So does the cir- 
cumstance that chances change all 
the tenor of our way. A honking 
goose must have forever thrilled the 
heart of a grateful Roman. Even so, 
I lift my hand in deferential salute 
to the bulging lines and deep graven 
scars of that battered vehicle of 
travel when I stumble upon it in 
some dim corner of the attic. To 
me it spells Irun, and Irun means 
mountains that come down to meet 
the sea, little fishing boats with 
their squirming, gleaming catch, 
black-garbed fishwives, brown legs 
and arms of children playing in the 
streets, shouting in some strange 
polygot of Spanish and French and 
Basque, the soft translucence of a 
summer moon on the white plaster 
walls and rounded dome of the 
church of Nuestra Senora, coolness 
of morning when the air is washed 
clean by sea winds, early mass in 
the old Gothic church whose stones 
are worn by centuries of kneeling, 
whose air of peace and credulous 
faith is untouched by the press of 
modern doubt. 


To the suitcase belong the laurels, 
or rather to the master mind that 
solved the difficulty of immediate 
discovery of what one sought within 
its depth by dividing its interior 
into compartments, separated by 
cardboards, neatly fitted, covered 
with dainty flowered print, a perfect 
ensemble, and to the Spanish cus- 
tom officials, a fascinating one. A 
long, slender compartment for 
gloves and hose, a“fat, square one 
for kerchiefs, large ones for the 
crushables, small ones for odds and 


ends. The dark Latin face of the 


douanier glowed with interest as he 


fathomed the depth of every di- 
vision, bringing out and putting 
back each article. His admiring at- 
tention may have rewarded the au- 
thor for her pains but it cost us 
the train for Madrid and a hot four 
o'clock of a Spanish afternoon 
found us ensconced in a balconied 
bedroom where nothing was cool 
save the water marked “hot”. 

The most egotistical plans yielded 
to the inevitable and once having 
bowed, second submissions were 
easy. No thrifty professor ever 
planned to waste time in Europe 
napping, but Spanish siestas are as 
essential a part of the program as 
Spanish tortillas and hours of being 
buffeted about on a wooden bench, 
fatiguing encounters with foreign 
loquacity, and a thermometer that 
registered in the vicinity of a hun- 
dred properly paved the way for 
the deep sleep into which we fell, a 
sleep that persisted in spite of the 
buzzing of flies, the rancid smell of 
fish, and the constant babel of 
srange tongues that rose in a stream 
from the street. 


NTO our consciousness broke sud- 

denly a _ strange, high-pitched 
voice, rising in mournful cadence 
before it fell in a long lament. 
What was it? The same cry, the 
same syllables, the same inflections 
farther down the street. From dif- 
ferent directions, clearer now and 
intelligible, came the monotonous 
chant, “sardinas frescas”, low in 
pitch on the first syllable—sar,— 
mounting the scale on di and nas, 
reaching its peak on fres, with a 
long, falling diminuendo on the 
final tone. It beat on one’s brain 
with the insistence of an aboriginal 
tomtom. One leap to the balcony 
and the explanation was clear. Up 
the streets from the wharves came 
the fishwives, tall, angular Bas- 
quaises, with long, full skirts of un- 
varying black, hair combed sleek 
into a firm knot at the back of the 
neck, arms raised as they balanced 
lightly on their heads the broad, 
flat baskets of rush, full of flashing 
fish. The long light touched the me- 
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tallic glint of scales to a faint rose 
and gold, and as they slipped and 
squirmed in the shallow baskets, 
they gleamed like jewels. Straight 
from the boats they came, these fish- 
wives, their wares still wet with the 
sea and something of its spell upon 
them, while out of the doorways 
flocked the housewives to scoop up 
the shining fish in their hands. 

But fishwives, housewives, eager 
children, curious tourists stepped 
* suddenly aside as down the tortu- 
ous, cobbled street came the native 
equipage, a heavy cart with two 
enormous wheels, drawn by a pair 
of tranquil, yellow oxen, goat skins 
swinging over their eyes. Grave 
they were and patient undef the 
burden of their heavy yoke. Stead- 
ily, soberly, they went about their 
work, work unchanged in centuries, 
untouched, uncontaminated by the 


whirr and hurry of a machine-made | 


society. A little old woman from 
the hills came jogging along, astride 
an infinitesimal donkey. On either 
side her diminutive steed hung huge 


cans of fresh milk, from which she | 


filled the dippers extended to her. 
Her tanned, leathery face was 
seamed and lined like a net but her 
shrewd eyes were undimmed and 
her shrill voice rose in defense of 
her own. Small boys approached her 


donkey’s heels at their own risk for | 


if, in the delightful lethargy of a 
moment’s pause, the tiny creature 
refused to lift a foot in protest to 
their teasing, be sure the old wo- 
man’s tongue carried a quirt as 
sharp in its lashing as any whip. The 
streets were full of human sounds, 
children shouting at play, a scream- 
ing baby too small to keep up with 
the others, hawkers crying their 
wares, the ox-driver with his throaty 
commands, the strident tones of the 
milk vender, a strange discordant 
symphony that drew as it repelled. 
The ait was stifling. Hot oil and fry- 
ing fish and sweating humanity ex- 
uded their odors in a staggering 
conglomeration. It was that moment 
at the end of a hot day when nature 
seems still, beset with a paralyzing 
lassitude. The sea sent forth no 
freshness. The mountains guarded 
their coolness jealously. Strange and 
aloof they seemed at the end of 
the wandering streets, like sentinels 


that frowned disdainfully on the ~ 


suffocating little town. 


IGHT came and dinner, an- 
nounced for eight, in true 


Spanish fashion was served at ten. 
A tortilla, a broiled chicken, fresh 
sardines fried in olive oil, roast 
beef appeared one after another. 
How long could American capacity 
withstand such an_ onslaught? 


Thanks to the spirit of Valley Forge 
and San Juan Hill and Belleau 
Wood, we rose to that dinner in 
the best form we could muster and 
achieved at least a partial victory. 


The consequence was what might be 
expected, a sublimated, introspec- 
tive melancholy, tinged by a senti- 
mentalism that was wholly gusta- 
tory. The States seemed very far 
away. Land and language and peo- 
ple were strange. Why did one leave 
the known pleasures of home in 
quest of adventure? Madrid, To- 
ledo, Seville, Granada, how uninvit- 
ing they sounded and how impos- 
sibly remote they seemed. Into that 
reverie came without warning a 
confident voice, “Good evening, 


ladies, how have you enjoyed your 
dinner?”, and one Ralph Simpson, - 


once of Sherry’s, late of the French 
Infantry, and now chef of the Hotel 
de France of Irun, stood before us. 
His American father spoke in his 
name and his speech, but nothing 
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less than a French mother could 
have accounted for the quirk of 
his mustache and the jaunty set of 
his cook’s cap. He knew New York 
and Chicago. He knew Sherry’s 
from the point of view of its holy of 
holies, its cuisine. We knew it by 
reputation and from having gazed 
with longing through its windows, 
but for the time being we com- 
muned in the democratic bond of a 
common tongue. For us the chicken, 
broiled to a turn! For us the fresh 
sardines! For us, too, the extra 
touches to the tortilla! No inter- 
national delegate ever basked in the 
warmth of a greater importance than 
we in the consciousness of that cul- 
inary triumph, in our honor and for 
us alone. 

Again into the street we went, 
but into a street transformed. Gone 
were the crowds, the noises, the 
smells. Irun was fast asleep and as 
she slept, the wind washed her 
streets with air that was sweet. The 
moon touched her with magic, veil- 
ing her old houses in softened light, 
giving them grace and beauty. A 
bedraggled, wrinkled old woman by 
day, she had become by night a 
lovely lady, enriched by her past, 
crowned by her age, hallowed by 
time. Dirt and ugliness had no ex- 
istence here. Protected on one side 
by her mountain heights, lulled by 
the lapping of her ocean tides, 
brooding her ancient thoughts, she 
took us to her and made us hers. 


MAORNING meant market and 
mass, mass and market for the 
two. were inextricably woven to- 
gether. The day’s provisions for 
spirit and body went hand in hand. 
The market teemed with thrifty 
housekeepers, baskets on their arms, 
sharp eyes peering here and there 
for coveted bargains. Practical peo- 
ple one would have said, with no 
thought other than the material one 
of the moment. One after another, 
however, they drew somewhere from 
the depths of their capacious pock- 
ets, little black veils, tied them 
quickly over their heads, lest the 
admonition of that woman-hater 
among the saints go unminded, and 
slipped into the candle-lit interior 
of the church for a little prayer to 
the blessed virgin. Saint Mark, 
Saint Peter, Saint John, Saint Ste- 
(Read further on page 88) 
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Interior Decorators 


ing dance of the new Fran- 
cisco? You’re flattering me, 
Alice from Wonderland.” 


Vivian’s eyes suddenly twinkled 
mischievously. “I should say not— 
not when we go about all the time 
with the same crowd of beaus.” 
Then she turned back to her dress- 
ing table in her lovely bedroom of 
the Masters’ mansion in Burlingame, 
and contentedly applied her powder 
puff. 

There was a far away look in 
Alice’s eyes as she, somewhat hesi- 
tant, answered, “I guess you're 
right. We’ve really been led about 
like lambs, always carefully shep- 
herded. It does seem as if we never 
meet any men really exciting.” 

With a petulant air and a kind of 
disillusionment in her eyes, which 
made her as matter of fact as an 
adding machine, Vivian retorted, 
“Miss Bolton’s Parthian shot to us 
was entirely superfluous, Alice, I 
tell you. Can you picture her as she 
addressed us in that little ‘private’ 
talk on the eve of graduation?” 

Vivian rolled her eyes expressive- 
ly, as she imitated the principal of 
the Eastern finishing school from 
which the girls had been graduated 
just one year. 

“If you stay out late at night, 
young ladies, you'll be considered a 
‘round around’; if you smoke exces- 
sively, you'll be thought wild; if you 
attend wild parties, you won’t get 
the right kind of husbands.” 

“T’ll tell you this much, Alice—if 
we keep revolving around in this 
crowd of futile swains, our modicum 
of good looks’ll be gone, and we’ll 
turn out to be wall flowers, who'll 
—_ get any kind of husbands at 
all.” 

“You may be right to some ex- 
tent, Vivian.” Her attitude seemed 
to be one of amused resignation. 
“Tll admit, though, that, like a 
lorelei, I’ve watched for the right 
man froth my window ‘in the best 
of San Francisco society’ for what 
seems an eon already. I’ve even 
posed for the best painters here— 


'B«: a new gown for the open- 
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men who’ve had their work at the 
most swanky exhibits, too.” Then 
tossing her head provocatively she 
added, with an undercurrent of 
cynicism quite foreign to her make- 
up. “Still the legitimate advertise- 
ment has not made the right pur- 
chaser bite yet.” 

Alice, however, had not been 
sworn to tell “the truth and nothing 
but the truth.” So she kept an im- 
portant secret to herself. She had 
not yet told the big, wide world that 
her cup of life was overflowing with 
happiness already, and that her 
tedium of quest was well nigh over. 
A worthwhile young Easterner was 
very charmed by her. An immediate 
marriage was out of the question, 
however, because her fiance had his 
way to make in the world. 

“However, | think it’s wise, Viva, 
to sheath the claws and hide the 
spears in our onslaught. I fear that 
if we’re pushing and bold in our 
search for a ‘date,’ we might only 
land the stupid ones.” 

“Oh listen, Alice, why are you 
making a case for the swooning 
*mid-Vic’?” 

Alice Breck answered thought- 
fully, “Never mind, Viva. She ex- 
perienced her sacred right to ro- 
mance at any rate. I’ll wager they 
had some breath-taking thrills in 
the presence of the right man in 
those days.” 

With an impish grin Vivian re- 
torted, “Which is more than you 
can say for, the calloused damsels 
now-a-days.” Then with an air of 
cynical finality she added, “At any 
rate, I’m for selecting a man of good 
habits, agreeable tastes and person, 
and most vital of all, of good in- 
come. Then let the little Love God 
tune in when the stage is all set.” 

“But seriously, Viva, there really 
must be scads of worthwhile men 
not necessarily in our set—men who 
don’t just hang back,” volunteered 
Alice. 

“I suppose you vision the type 
that can skillfully be the aggressor,” 
answered Vivian skeptically. 


“The kind that, when he loves 
you, also makes you feel completely 
that you are his—that his very word 
is law with you.” 

“What a man you conjure up, 
Alice!” 

“Yes,” continued the engaged 
girl romantically, “the princely kind 
whose dominion o’er you, you’d 
never want to contest. N’est pas, 
Viva?” 

“When you talk this way about 
a mere male,” retorted Vivian, “you 
paralyze my intellectual powers.” 


Then exultantly she added, “I’ve 
a bright idea for once, though, 
Alice, and Tl ‘speak up now, or 
forever hold my peace.’ ” 

Alice simulated interest as she 
caught the spirit of the girl. 

“When we go up to San Fran- 
cisco next week, let’s dine at some 
smart hotel. That'll be the night 
before the Francisco opening. “We'll 
doll ourselves up for dancing. Then 
watch me produce new, handsome, 
eligible dancing partners, while I 
look innocent and propel ‘come 
hither glances.’ ” 

“Well, believe me, no one can 
look so innocent yet beguiling as 
you with your large, brown, baby- 
stare eyes. I’m game, Viva. When 
shall we stage the escapade?” 

Alice Breck felt that Vivian 
needed to be disciplined somehow 
for her venturesome penchant for 
innocently flirting with the conven- 
tional code. 

“Next Monday at dinner at the 
Palace,” she promptly answered. 

“All set then for the first grand 
stand play of the two innocents 
while abroad in ‘the great big, bad 
city,” repeated Alice gaily. 


HE new Francisco Hotel was 

located on one of San Francis- 
co’s superb hills. It looked out over 
the beautiful city as from the 
canopy of heaven itself. Since it 
was the last word in hotel improve- 
ments and equipment, no expense had 
been saved in making it the finest 
in the West. Alice Brecks’ father was 
the hotel manager. Imposing in ap- 
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pearance, excellent in appointments, 
it boasted of the service which 
could be dispensed there. The help, 
gathered from the best known hotels 
of America and Europe, were thor- 
ougly trained and experienced. 


The thin, persuasive strains of 
music from the orchestra fell upon 
the girls’ ears with a terrible sud- 
denness of impact, as, unescorted, 
they entered the Palace Hotel on 
the night appointed for their adven- 
ture. Then, too, the rhythmic stir- 
ring of feet fascinated them as they 
passed through the lobby. 


Vivian was too eager to suffer 
even the faintest compunction of 
conscience at her venture. No 
lurid mid-Victorian imagining that 
Madame Grundy would make them 
pay her toll bothered her. She 
did not worry that, if her plans 
were known to society, it would 
want to know everything, and then 
not condone or forgive. 


As the two attractive girls seated 
themselves at the table, there was 
an intangible, thin air of inaccessi- 
bility about them. In their inner- 
most hearts, they both longed for 
the assuaging sight of some loyal 
friend or suitor. 

“Now I’m seductive, Alice,” Viv- 
ian volunteered as she assumed a 
look of coquetry. 


“You’re to be doubly condemned 
if you don’t make killings tonight, 
Viva. This is no sin of impulse 
on your part,” proffered Alice ten- 
tatively. “You know. It’s premed- 
itatedly staged and, therefore, ‘an 
offense intangibly related to a fault 
in character,” simulating serious- 
ness she tauntingly added. 

“Listen to Madesmoiselle Alice 
Breck, desolate but loyal member 
of the conventional squad, who’s 
being stung by the prong of re- 
morseful conscience as she sits un- 
escorted at dinner at a fashionable 
San Francisco hotel.” 

As the evening progressed, a well- 
groomed, personable young man 
took the table immediately in back 
of Vivian. He appeared to be a 
foreigner, and carried himself with 
marked ‘distingue’. 

When the leader of the orchestra 
began Schubert’s famous “Song of 
Love,” Vivian turned to look at 


him. In doing so, she was conscious 
that the stranger’s eyes followed her 


glance. While arranging her chair 
to turn back again, she accidentally 
collided with the man’s chair. Po- 
litely he murmured, “I beg your 
pardon, Miss. They do set these 
chairs so close.” Then assuming a 
thoughtful attitude, he ventured, 
“Would you or the other young 
lady care to dance? The music’s so 
entrancing.” 

Vivan begged Alice’s pardon and 
proceeded to accept the stranger’s 


YOUNG POET 


Lz T the neighbors gossip, 
Let the neighbors stare, 
At her careless dress, 


At her rebel hair. 


Let the neighbors gabble 

A bout her window-panes, 
Dusky with dripping 

Of snow and rains; 


About her ragged garden 
And unpruned trees. 
“Her eyes find glory 
In each of these. : 


All the wide heaven 

From her window-sill 
Is hers for the asking, 

And each green hill 

Is a tall pine stairway 
Up the windy street 

Where stars are cobblestones 
Under her feet! 

—LuciaA TRENT. 


invitation. The man showed an ar- 
rested interest in her, as, with 
marked grace, she rose to dance, 
while her eyes shone bright. 

Gradually she obtained the in- 
formation that her dancing partner 
was an interior decorator, sent here 
to take charge of the work on the 
new hotel. 

Upon returning to their seats, 
Vivian introduced the man. Turn- 
ing to Alice, he deferentially in- 
quired, “May I have the pleasure of 
dancing with you, Miss Breck?” 


Alice showed graceful poise. “Yes, 


Mr. Fournier. I shall enjoy it, 
I’m sure.” 
Upon parting for the evening, he 


turned to the girls. “May I hope 
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to repeat the pleasure of this eve- 
ning on some other occasion? I’ve 
a friend who’s out here on profes- 
sional business with me, too. I think 
you young ladies would like him. 
He’s a very gifted chap who’s do- 
ing most creditable work in his 
profession.” 


S THEY drove home, the girls 
while giggling about their ex- 
perience, began to compare bits of 
information which they had gleaned 
from their conversation. Was their 
dancing escort of the evening all 


he had posed as? 


Alice had a certain grim. fore- 
boding. “How do you know what 
may come of this innocent flirta- 
tion, Viva?” 

“Oh he’s all right, Alice. He may 
be one of the thousands who made 
a big killing in the stock market 
when it was going big, and wants 
now to grab a little share of social 


life.” 
“Pretty easy, Viva. This ‘bear’ 


stunt still continues to go over big 
with our imagination. Doesn’t it?” 
“He went on it Ritz fashion when 
talking with me. I asked him if he 
ever played golf. He replied that 
he felt he was too much on his feet 
in his interior decorating work; said 
he’d only recently taken to driving 
his own car for exercise, because 
he’d let his chauffeur go.” 

“Oh, we’re just scared of Madame 
Grundy, Alice. Of course he’s all 
right. My heart of heart tells me 
I’m for this ‘do or die’ flirtation. 
My ‘date’ of tonight is some hand- 
some, rich blade languishing in 
single harness.” 

Alice laughed softly. “I’m not so 
sure, Alice. All’s not gold, you 
know. He may just have a fine 
‘line’. Let’s wait until the night of 
the Francisco dance, anyhow. He 
says he'll be a guest there next 
week. So possibly we can date him 
up on Friday.” 

Vivian’s budding gaiety and ir- 
resistible charm failed to inveigle 
Alice to carry on the unconvention- 
ally made acquaintance any further. 
So it was decided that they would 
not keep the “date” with the stranger 
until after the opening night of the 
hotel. 

“Nothing for me to do but be- 

(Read further on page 88) 
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Impressions 


MILAN 
HE train ride from Monterey 


to Milan is through mountain- 

ous country with much variety 
in scenery. At times our train fol- 
lowed some charming mountain 
stream and again passed through a 
tunnel black as night. 


Arriving at our hotel in Milan; 
a large photograph of Mussolini 
greeted us in the hallway. Our bed- 
rooms were charming with lovely 
Italian prints on the wall and Ren- 
aissance furniture. Almost immedi- 
ately we set out for the cathedral, 
the Duomo, or Cathedral Square. 
The houses along the way are for 
the most part built of stone and are 
higher than those in Paris. Their 
fronts have many balconies, and the 
railings are of quaint and curious 
workmanship. 

Milan more resembles an Amer- 
ican city than do most cities in 
France: the street cars, for instance, 
are exactly similar to those of our 
cities. Many advertisements of 
American-made goods are displayed 
in the street cars: chewing gum, 
razor blades, and Ford cars. Italy 
has more American automobiles 
than France—and they are larger 
than those in France and England. 
The Italians are fond of speed and 
this is reflected in the rapidity with 
which their traffic moves. 

The Italians seem to be less jolly 
and vivacious than the French, but 
much more so than the Germans 
and English. Some would have us 
believe that the present regime in 
Italy is depressing. I do not think 
this is at all true. The Italian strikes 
one as being more pleasant about 
bargaining than the Frenchman. If 
you do not give the latter exactly 
what he expects, he can be exceed- 
ingly gruff; the Italian, on the 
other hand, is more open to argu- 
ment. He takes a keener delight in 
arguing even than the German, and 
is pleased with less accompanied by 
an argument, than with more in 
silence. 

Fruit stands are very frequent 
along the street: such glorious piles 
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of grapes we have never before seen. 
Coming in by train we passed count- 
less vineyards, with thousands of 
country people picking grapes. Hill- 
sides everywhere were graded with 
what seemed to be giant steps, and 
on each step vines were growing. 


More horses are seen along the 
streets than in England, France 
or Germany. We took a ride in 
an old brougham; just the kind 
of vehicle Benjamin Disraeli was 
accustomed to use. Our driver was 
a character out of Dickens. He af- 
fected an old top hat with streaks 
of white showing through the black- 
ness; around his neck he sported a 
red bow tie. One eye was perman- 
ently closed, and the other only 
partly opened. His garments were 
indescribable; if they had been con- 
sciously arranged for a fancy dress 
party, the designer would have been 
called a costume genius. A firm 
guardian of his rights he was, and 
if any other vehicle encroached 
upon his right of way to the slight- 
est degree, he became extremely 
irate and spared no verbal pains to 
make his opponent realize his tres- 
pass. 

The squares in Milan are typical 
of those in other Italian cities. There 
is always a statue to some illustri- 
ous person—Garibaldi, Verdi, Leon- 
ardi, and others, are thus honored. 
The base of these statues is usually 
illustrated with scenes from the life 
of the famous one. The other circle 
of the square is planted with many 
varieties of flowers, shrubs, and 
frequently palm trees. These charm. 
ing squares are delightfully restful 
to the city man. 


O description of Milan would 

be in any way complete without 
mention of the magnificent cathed- 
tal. A few impressions only may 
be permitted, in light of what so 
many celebrated travelers have writ- 
ten from John Ruskin down. There 
are a thousand and one pinnacles 
along the edge of the vast roof and 
each pinnacle is surmounted by a 


statue most cunningly carved and 
of stone so white that it glistens in 
the sun. Looking up at the glorious 
temple you realize the truth of the 
saying: “Architecture is frozen 
music!” 

“These are the most beautiful 
stained glass windows I have ever 
seen,” you exclaim when you enter 
the church, “Cologne and Chatres 
not excepted!” These windows are 
so tall and immense, and the vast 
reaches of the huge edifice so dark 
that the light coming through the 
superbly beautiful stained glass 
stuns the beholder. 


When one has again reached his 
normal poise after beholding the 
sublime windows, he notices that 
the central aisle of the church is 
one vast sea of stone. There are no 
pews or benches of any kind in 
Italian churches. During mass an 
old man came around with cane 
chairs to be rented for the sum of 
half a lire. It gave one a thrill to 
be hearing mass at an altar where 
without doubt a mass was being said 
the morning that Columbus discov- 
ered America! There is a certain in- 
definable charm and mellowness 
about an ancient cathedral which is 
extremely comforting and soothing 
to the spirit. 

Passing from the spirit to the 
body, the Italian food is most ex- 
cellent. An idea of it may be had by 
describing a typical Italian dinner 
served on a dining car between Mi- 
lan and Lake Como. The first course 
consisted of sardines, sliced sausage, 
pickled beets and potato salad with 
boiled eggs; the second course was a 
heaping plate of macaroni sprinkled 
with grated cheese; then came ex- 
cellent roast lamb with unusually 
good gravy, accompanied by pota- 
toes peeled and baked with the 


roast, and peas of a most vivid 


green hue. Next came fine gruyereg 


cheese, and the luncheon wound up 
with a bunch of glorious Italian 
grapes. We washed down the meal 
with red wine which cost three and 
one-half lira, or about twenty cents, 
the bottle. The luncheon cost twenty 


ea 
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lira or approximately one dollar in 
American money. 

Italy is a country in which the 
work of nature, the work of man, 
and the charm of the inhabitants 
have all combined to make one 
glorious whole. Byron did not ex- 
aggerate when he wrote his famous 
praise of Italy. When describing 
Italy it is much easier to under-es- 
timate than to over-praise. If man 
had done nothing to Italy, it would 
still be well worth visiting; but when 
the result of art and the charm of 
the inhabitants are added to the 
beauty of the land, Italy becomes a 
bit of heaven here below. 

] Americans are especially liked by 
the Italians; it does not take us from 
across the water long to understand 
this, and the more extended our stay 
in Italy, the stronger becomes our 
first impression. 


VENICE 


NE of the most interesting 

cities of Italy is Venice. We 
reached the historic place late at 
night and were taken to our hotel 
in a gondola. The entire distance as 
he plied his oars, our gondolier kept 
up a song. It was, indeed, an ex- 
perience, traversing these dark 
canals, bordered on both sides by 
gloomy looking buildings with very 
few lights. 

Early the morning following I 
was abroad to see the sights of 
Venice. The walk along the Grand 
Canal was crowded with people. 
Everyone walked leisurely, even 
though most of them were on their 
way to business. 

Entering Saint Mark’s Square, of 
a sudden thousands of pigeons flew 
up. The little creatures struck me as 
very jolly pigeons, and the men who 
sold bags of corn to be given the 
pigeons, smiled much and were 
happier than any men of wealth I 
have ever seen in America. Every 
visitor to Venice will remember the 
arcades all around the square. Un- 
der those arcades are stores where 
everything imaginable is sold: em- 
broidery, jewelry, glassware. Should 
@you, as you go along the arcade, so 
much as glance out of the corner 
of your eye towards a display win- 
dow, the storekeeper will pop out 
of his store, like a jack-in-a-box and 
all but pull you into his establish- 
ment. 


Leaving the square, a few turns 
found me again by the waterfront. 
Venice at that precise moment and 
particular place, presented a picture 
not easily forgotten by the be- 
holder: the sun was shining merrily, 
scores of anchored gondolas were 
bobbing up and down with a rhyth- 
mical swish as the water laved the 


Cyril Clemens 


shore, some gondoliers were loung- 
ing by the waterfront engaged in 
talk broken by peals of merry 
laughter; another group not far 
distant was occupied in a rather 
heated controversy productive of 
much gesticulation and numerous 
exclamations of unutterable disgust. 
Along the walk were a number of 
stone benches; these were used by 
some men as checker boards who 
were playing the game with odd 
stones, and enjoying themselves im- 
mensely. 


CROSS the blue water, waves 

dancing in the sun, stood an 
island containing a long low build- 
ing with a beautiful red tile roof 
and a superb tower. While drinking 
in this matchless view, I was re- 
minded of what Venice must have 
been in the early days, during the 
romantic renaissance period, the 
days of her greatest glory. The fine 
museum facing the cathedral put 
me in the right spirit. The first 
room contained some portraits of 
old doges with their peculiar bon- 
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net-like hats. Their faces told much: 
stern men, fond of authority, able 
one minute to turn a deaf ear to 
piteous cries for mercy, and the 
next to sentimentalize over a dead 


bird or an impaled fish. 


Many daggers, swords, and orn- 
amented pistols were displayed in 
another case: how quickly and ef- 
fectively did not these ugly weapons 
give poor mortals the quietus. An- 
other case contained the robes which 
were worn by a doge, a senator, and 
an admiral. These were made from 
heavy red cloth, with gold lace col- 
lars and cuffs. Imagine a senatorial 
meeting in the doge’s palace about 
1530. The bell rings, the presiding 
officer enters with his magnificent 
velvet robes, a small page carries 
his long train, and after come all the 
other senators in stately fashion. 
Perchance there has been a plot 
against the state discovered only in 
the nick of time, and these men 
are assembled to pass the death 
sentence upon certain apprehended 
plotters. 

One room of the museum was 
devoted to the memory of a great 
Venetian admiral. The huge figure- 
head of his sailing barge was there, 
some of the very heavy oars that 
the unfortunate galley slaves wielded 
until their hands sweat blood; the 
silver whistle with which the admiral 
set his ships against the enemy and 
many beautifully wrought swords 
used on board the boats. There 
was also the favorite cat of the ad- 
miral, stuffed. 

Nor must we forget the admiral’s 
prayer-book which looked innocent 
and pious enough, at first sight, the 
pages of the first third of the book 
like those of any other volume, but 
the remainder were glued together 
and the inside of all the pages cut 
out, thus making room for a small 
pistol! So when the book was closed 
or even partly opened, no one would 
have the least suspicion of what it 
contained. What a sidelight on the 
period of Renaissance! 

In the afternoon we took a gon- 
dola ride down the Grand Canal. 
There were many gondolas plying 
back and forth and the whole Canal 
presented a most animated appear- 
ance. The gondolier pointed out a 
large five-story white stone palace 


and said: “That is where Mrs. 
(Read further on page 88) 
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Montara the Scenic 


ONTARA mountain, bold 
and rugged peak in San 


M Mateo County lying at the 


edge of the sea, at last is to be con- 
quered. Around its precipitous base 
and hanging high above the ocean, 
a boulevard is to be built that will 
reveal to the eyes of motorists num- 
berless views not excelled anywhere 
upon the Pacific Coast. The survey 
stakes have been placed, contracts 
for the work let and soon mammoth 
shovels will begin to carve the curv- 
ing line of the new road along these 
westering cliffs. 

Construction will follow the right- 
of-way of the old Ocean Shore Rail- 
way, beginning with the restoration 
of the tunnel at Pedro and follow- 
ing through the wide, clean beach at 
Montara. Since time’s dim beginning 
these six miles of mountain, laid 
steeply down on granite knees into 
the Pacific, have seriously impeded 
the passage of humanity up and 
down our long coast line. The sea- 
ward facing is seamed with the cut- 
tings of old roads tried and aban- 
doned. These ancient excavations 
can plainly be seen from the bed of 
the new road, and where they fol- 
lowed canyon recesses away from the 
drive of winter’s furious storms are 
well preserved. 
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The taming of this mountain will 
restore to San Franciscans the cov- 
eted pleasures of Green Valley, and 
of the warm and protected beaches 
to the south, access to which was 
lost when the Ocean Shore Railway 
ceased to be. Green Valley is laid 
back well away from the sea in the 
steep folds of ridges lifting a thou- 
sand feet into the clear air. Entering 
this vale by the new boulevard one 
is so suddenly removed from the in- 
cesant, deafening roar of the ocean, 
hearing seems to have been lost. But 
a myriad of birds in willowy retreats 
or among the tall, waving grasses 
soothes wearied ears with tender 
melodies, and from his covert in a 
tiny dell the piping of a quail flutes 
on the sparkling atmosphere. 


Strung out like gleaming pearls 
upon a string, wonderful beaches lie 
to the southward, now soon to be 
brought tp within a little more than 
an hour’s motor travel from San 
Francisco. Montara’s high bulk bars 
from them the cold fogs of the 
northern coast. There the sun carries 
an added warmth and the cheerful 
strands, endlessly laved by the foamy 
wash of the sea, offer renewed and 


happy relaxation to thousands of 
San Franciscan youngsters and their 
elders, to whom these blessings have 
been banned by distance and road 
difficulties in the past. 


Water, the master carver, working 
here in all manner of rocks and 
earth, offers to the eyes of the curi- 
ous a bewildering array of his softly 
rounded creations. Not to be out- 
done, the wind, able rival, has scarped 
upon the upper reaches of the hills 
and upon the naked walls of the old 
excavations strange creations in the 
opposite mode—myriads of cup-like 
holes with thin lips, tirelessly ground 
out with no tools than a flick of 
sand in her tiny fingers. 


Completion of this road around 
Montara will permit of easy access 
to these beaches, and afford to the 
long-suffering people of the coast 
side the outlet to San Francisco they 
so earnestly desire. It is the convic- 
tion of those representing the Tri- 
County District in this road building 
operation the new boulevard will 
have such instant recognition of its 
importance to the public that the 
State will take it into the highway 
system. Those who have passed on 
foot over the wonderful route be- 
lieve its scenic wonders will bring 
world renown. 


LIFFS of orange and madder and copper 


With scarves of gray, 
Sky of Oraibi-blue, 
Potrero pool 


Of orange and madder and copper 


And gray and blue. 
In the cool 
Of the day 


Cayuse, nuzzling white clouds by, 
Drinks long draughts of summer sky; 


In blanket of marino-gray 
Old Hopi chief 


Is thrown in relief 


Kaleotaka 


ARTHUR TRUMAN MERRILL 


Mythical Personage of the Hopi Indians) 


Against the desert hue, 


Face carved from the cliffs of copper, 
As detached and wrinkled and scarred 


As escarpment cumbre of clay, 


As old and proud and hard 


As the felsite scarves of gray. 


I am told that the cliffs are what they seem 
But the chief, I am told, is only a dream 


As thin and as rare 
As Oraibi air — 
Yet I swear by the gods that I saw him there. 


| 
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PUTTING PROGRESS 
THE MAP 


Extensive construction planned or under way in the San J rancisco 
Bay region is shown graphically by this map—Projects in the 
city itself are shown in detail in the enlarged map 
at the left. Note table at extreme left. 


$258,000,000 BAY PROJECTS 
VISUALIZED AT EXPOSITION 


and the metropolitan area of which it is the center, are visualized at 
‘the “Progress Exposition” at the Emporium and are being inspected 
by thousands of persons daily. 


Many of the projects are now under construction, and contracts have 
been let for others, and work will be commenced soon. Others are being 
worked out by large industrial firms in the San Francisco Bay district, and 
have progressed to the point where their completion within a five-year period 
apparently is assured. 


The San Francisco Junior Chamber of Commerce is sponsoring the 
exhibition, which consists of miniature bridges, model airports and air 
bases, exact in detail; photographs and architects’ drawings. Altogether the 
exhibits constitute a graphic presentation of the immense strides which are 
being taken in the bay area. 


The exhibits include: The two proposed bay bridges, the air bases at 
Sunnyvale and in Marin and Alameda Counties, the proposed industrial 


C ONSTRUCTION projects aggregating $258,000,000 for San Francisco 


—Courtesy San Francisco Examiner 
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Einstein 
By S. Estelle Greathead 


| EHIND the curtained walls of space 
He peers 


Where phantom shapes reside 
Or fears, 

And from its unplumbed depths 
He flings 

A challenge to the world 
That brings 

To us who delve, or toiling dream 
And grope 

A hidden store of wealth 
And hope 

Which lifts us from the lower lanes 
Of thought 

To levels we, unknowingly 


Have sought. 


The gold that men have sold their souls 
To gain 

Is only pitiful to him 
And vain! 

His mind envisions far-flung fields 
That gird 

A universe entreating 

| To be heard, 

And starry orbits trembling wait 
His measuring rod 

That reaches to infinity 
And God. 
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The Romance Cripple Creek 


from which Cripple Creek re- 

ceived its alliterative name, a 
group of miners, grizzled and bent, 
can be seen, trying to eke out an 
existence by placer mining. It is a 
painfully slow and tedious process. 
Many pans of sand must be sifted 
to find the yellow particles, and 
many of these particles it takes to 
make an ounce of the precious 
_ metal. But these men at their work, 
are symbolic of the spirit which pre- 
vails among the few loyal souls who 
still remain in this spot, for they are 
ever hopeful that Midas may again 
touch it with his golden wand, trans- 
forming the quiet town into a bee- 
hive of industry, as in the days 
gone by. 

Historic Cripple Creek, high up 
in the Rockies, nestling under the 
shadow of the old beacon mountain, 
Pikes Peak, was at one time famous 
the world over for its meteoric rise 
from a cattle ranch to one of the 
richest gold mining cities on the 
continent. 

Now in sad contrast to its former 
glory it presents to the visitor a 
mournful picture of deserted homes, 
of buildings destroyed by wrecking 
crews, and of almost deserted streets. 
Once a city of 40,000, the last cen- 
sus shows a drop in population to 
1,200 souls. 


Here no summer hotels attract 
the occasional tourist, and no minia- 
ture golf courses can be found. Even 
the one picture show has long since 
closed its doors. All very d fferent 
from the time when there were three 
railroads running into the city, with 
more than twenty trains daily; when 
there were three stock exchanges, 50 
brokerage offices and 178 saloons; 
and the town knew no night. 


Of course, here, as elsewhere, the 
new mingles occasionally with the 
old. At the usual hour the voices of 
Amos and Andy can be heard on 
the still, clear evening air. A chiro- 
practor’s sign is prominently dis- 
played. Cripple Creek boasts a wom- 
an’s club which struggles valiantly 
to survive, in spite of its steadily 


[: the waters of the little stream 
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decreasing membership. Modern 
motor buses, carrying a few strag- 
gling sight-seers, rush down the 
streets which once resounded to the 
clatter of horses’ hoofs — horses 
which hauled the stage coaches, 
bringing gold seekers and camp fol- 
lowers by the thousands up to the 
glorious land of promise. 


On one of the quiet street corners 
sits an old blind woman who sings 
and strums her guitar, and her 
quavering strains of “When You 
and I Were Young, Maggie” echo 
among the deserted buildings. It is 
said that her husband is blind also 
as are. his two brothers, all three 
having lost their sight through mine 
accidents. In the early days these 
blind brothers were in the habit of 
boarding the cars which ran to the 
various mining towns in the district 
and singing to the passengers, thus 
making a fairly good living, for the 
generosity of miners is proverbial. 


Many of the log cabins which sur- 
vived the disastrous fire of 96 are 
still standing — picturesque land- 
marks of a former day. 


OUTH of the town, in the heart 


of the busy district of the old 
days, is the house built by Carr, 
owner of the ranch near which gold 
was discovered. This was: planned 
for the accommodation of early 
comers. Though constructed of logs, 
it was a pretentious building for the 
time, when the hills for miles around 
were dotted with the tents of famil- 
ise thankful indeed for their inade- 
quate shelter. 


Later this old house was owned 
by a miner named Thorn who in- 
vented a carbide lamp, which took 
the place of candles on the miner’s 
caps. Thorn, however, did not suc- 
ceed in securing his patent and be- 
cause of grief and worry he lost his 
mind. Thereafter he became a fa- 
miliar and pathetic figure standing 
on the street corner, giving out 
checks to the good natured passers- 
by who would humor him by accept- 


ing them. It was only by promising 
that they would take him to inter- 
view the famous Stratton in Colo- 
tado Springs (who he claimed had 
first offered and later refused to 
back him in his enterprise) that the 
authorities were able to get him 
peaceably to the insane asylum at 


Pueblo. 


Near the house is the old grand- 
stand, weathered by time, and there 
is still evidence of the baseball dia- 
mond where the Cripple Creek 
highgraders once gave battle to the 
teams from Denver and Pueblo. 


The old time miners fit perfectly 
into the picture of ruin and decay. 
They are gaunt, grizzled derelicts 
who failed to reach their golden 
goal. Many of them, husky and 
panting from miner’s consumption, 
caused by inhaling fine powder from 
the granite rock, are spending their 
last days offering for sale curios and 
bits of ore. To hear them reminisce 
is to revive with them in fancy, the 


old days, the gold days. 


YERS AVENUE, the once fa- 


mous red light district, is now 
suggestive in appearance of the 
ruins of antiquity. Here stands an 
old brown wooden shack, there the 
remnants of a crumbling brick wall. 
Not a sound breaks the stillness, not 
a sign of life can be seen. 


It was of Myers Avenue that 
Julian Street, famous author, wrote 
scathingly when he visited the city 
and found that district enjoying its 
period of greatest prosperity. With- 
out visiting any other section of the 
city, he wrote an article on Cripple 
Creek, dealing solely with the sub- 
ject of its vice. It is said that the 
city fathers did not turn the other 
cheek to this insult; on the contrary 
they voted unanimously to change 
the name of Myers Avenue to Julian 
Street, a name which it officially 


holds to this day. 


If the bricks and timbers, still 
standing, could speak, they might 
tell lurid tales of the days that are 


past, when this street was the scence 
; (Read further on Page 90) 
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Luck--a Short-Short Story 


WILIGHT had faded into dusk 
T as the reddish glow of the west- 
ern sky gradually changed to a deep 
purple. Three hours of casting 
among the tules of Clear Lake had 
netted me not so much as a single 
strike. As I approached Charley 
Shroeder’s cabin, I could discern its 
owner seated in his favorite chair, 
his feet hung lazily over the railing 
on the porch. Mounting the steps, 
I was soon engaged in stringing up 
my line for drying. This task done, 
I pulled up a chair beside Charley 
and made preparations for a smoke. 

“Well,” said Charley between 
puffs from his pipe, “I reckon them 
bass jest don’t fancy yer bait none.” 

I grunted a reply of disgust. He 
continued: 

“She’s shore funny thet some 
fellers kin go out there almost eny- 
time an’ bring in a coupla nice fish, 
while yo’ don’t even get a strike. It 
ain’t cause yer a no good angler, 
either; it’s jes’ plain gosh-darned 
luck.” 

“Yes,” I answered, my feelings 
somewhat consoled by the soothing 
effect of tobacco, “It’s strange, al- 
right.” 

“Yep,” said Charley. 

We lapsed into a silence born of 
long acquaintance. | had spent my 
last six vacations up here with 
Charley, and would probably spend 
as many more. 

“Yep,” said Charley again after 
a prolonged: silence, “Lady Luck 
shore is mighty queer when she 
picks her playmates. Why, with some 
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fellers, she jes’ falls all over their 
necks, and with some fellers, why 
she’s jes’ plain p’izen.” 

I instinctively sensed a story. 


TING A know,” he went on, “I once 


knew a feller—we called ’im 
Spruce—who never had _ nothin’ 
but hard luck all ’is life. Fu’st ’is 
wife runs away with a travelin’ 
salesman; then he loses ’is job in 
the city. So he comes out here to 
Californy an’ starts workin’ in a 
lumber camp. That’s where I run up 
ag’in ’m. Well, sir, he’s there about 
a coupla weeks when a cable busts 
and a log rolls over ’is legs and 
puts ’im in a horspital fer some 
months. When he gets out, he gets 
in a fight an’ looses all ’is teeth. 
A coupla days later, a dam’ rattler 
takes a taste ©’ ’is leg, and he al- 
most kicks th’ bucket. An’ them was 
jes’ about half o’ ’is troubles, too. 
He takes to gamblin’, and looses all 


o’ ’is wages fer some time ta come. 


Well, sir, he finally pays off all 
his debts, and decides to kinda 
settle down an’ save some money, 
which he does, until he’s got a 
coupla hundred dollars to his credit. 
Then ’is luck kinda changes, ’cause 
he buys a half interest in th’ local 
hotel, and from all thet I kin see, 
he’s a settin’ kinda’ pretty. 

“But o’ course, ’is luck don’t last 
none. He all o’ a sudden gets th’ 


gamblin’ fever ag’in, so he goes ta 
town with a month’s wages, set on 
gamblin’ it away. Well, sir, jes’ as 
we all was expectin’, he loses it all in 
about a hour. O’ course, thet was 
when Spruce should ’a’ quit, but 
he’s jes’ plum outa’ ’is mind by now, 
an’ kin think o’ nothin’ but gam- 
blin’. So he goes an’ puts up his 
interest in th’ hotel ag’in’ all the 
money on the table. 

“Well, sir, I could jes’ see by the 
white o’ his face, an’ by ’is shakin’ 
hands, that Spruce was kinda nerv- 
ous. Yes sir, an’ ya cain’t blame ’im 
none, either, ’cause thet half interest 
was all he hed left, an’ he was get- 
tin’ kinda old, too. It seems thet he 
kinda was a realizin’ it after it was 
too late. I shore felt a heap sorry 
fer ’im, but there was nothin’ could 
be done about it, nohow. 

“Well, sir, th’ cards was dealed, 
an’, by Paul Bunyan’s blue ox, I’ll 
be a two legged horned toad ef 
Spruce didn’t draw a royal flush 
right offen th’ bat.” 

Charley paused to relight his 


pipe. 

“So he got all the money, and 
kept his hotel,” I finished. 

“No sir,” said Charley flicking 
out the match, “not on yer life. 
Pore Spruce died o’ shock the min- 
ute he sees his cards, so his luck 
didn’t do ’im no good, nohow. We 
burries him nex’ day with thet royal 
flush still in ’is hands, an’ I shore 
hope he kin use it ta some good 
where he is now, ’cause he shore 
deserves it plenty.” 
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Blur 


A Story of a Man Who Could See Only His Nose 


HILIP WILLIAMS graduated 
with honors from the Univer- 
sity of California and took a 
position with the Oreintal Export- 
ing Company of San Francisco. 
Keen, wide-awake and filled with 
ambition, his life stretched before 
him toward a great mountain upon 
whose snow-clad pinnacle rested suc- 
cess, fame and commercial achieve- 
ment. His duties were those of a 
shipping clerk. His salary was not 
over-generous but the manager had 
taken a liking to him and stood 
ready to advance him as rapidly as 
his ability and knowledge of the 


business would permit. 


Then, like a thunderbolt, it came! 

One morning as he was prepar- 
ing the manifests to accompany a 
consignment of goods to Seattle, a 
luminous cloud rose before his vision 
obscuring the distant corners of the 
warehouse. It came suddenly as if 
a vaporous object had risen before 
his eyes. He could see the figures on 
the manifests quite clearly, but the 
vast assortment of boxes and bales 
- arranged in groups in accordance 
with their destinations were a blur 
before him. 

The experience was as if the world 
had suddenly shrunken into a small 
circle of immediate objects, para- 
mount among which was the lumi- 
nous cloud. He could not take his 
eyes off it. It fascinated him. It 
rose before him like a pink-hued 
aura. It colored the objects near at 
_ hand with an invisible beauty and 
hit those more distant behind a veil- 
like curtain. When he looked up, it 
vanished. But the moment he looked 
down, it loomed before him. 

That night he went to an oculist 
and had his eyes examined. They 
were absolutely normal but the ocu- 
list advised him to consult a phy- 
sician, who pronounced the cause 
neurasthenia, advising a change of 
work and surroundings. 


~ 


HILIP gave up his position with 
? the exporting firm and went into 
the high Sierras. For a time he 
seemed to recover. But gradually, 


BY CARLTON KENDALL 


oftener and oftener, he found him- 
self looking at the mysterious ob- 
ject. His life became centered on it. 
Its strange magnetism held him in 
a mystic spell. It affected, not only 
his sight, his vision, but his life 
energy. From a virile young man 
seething with vigorous emotions, he 
became a sloth, a ground-lizard, 
with no ambition but to bask in the 
sunlight of material enjoyment. The 
snow-clad pinnacle of success faded 
before his eyes until at last the snow 
melted and the mountain disap- 
peared. 

From an idealist, he became a 
materialist. Where he had once been 
a climber into the clouds of life, he 
was now a drifter in the scum of its 
eddying currents. His former col- 
lege friends noted the change and 
tried by vain arguments to rouse his 
old spirit of ambition. Their efforts 
were of no avail and one by one 
they gave him up to the catalectism 
of his own shortcomings. He did 
not tell them of the strange phen- 
omena. That he kept to himself for 
fear they would think him mentally 
deranged. 


S the years passed, Philip busied 
himself with the things about 
him, saved his money and spent the 
major portion of his time gazing at 
the object which obscured his vision. 
Floating from one occupation to an- 
other, he finally purchased a little 
grocery store on the corner of 
Eighth Avenue and East Nineteenth 
Street and employed one clerk, 
whom he paid eleven dollars a week. 
At the end of two years, he was 
known in the neighborhood as old- 
fashioned and unprogressive. His 
store was fast falling into decline. 
He was foredoomed to fail—all be- 
cause the peculiar blur stood before 
his vision. 

One morning he unlocked the 
red-painted door and opened it 
twice to try the tiny bell hanging 
from the ceiling, he noticed a num- 
ber of workmen gathered in the 


vacant lot across the street. A wagon 
loaded with tools was drawn up in 
front. Men were depositing its con- 
tents on the wet grass — shovels, 
picks, stakes, two wheelbarrows and 
a quantity of heavy twine. 


Philip looked at them uneasily. 


‘A vague feeling of fear crept over 


him. What could they be doing, he 
asked himself. Without stopping to 
put the two boxes of withered vege- 
tables out on the side-walk, he went 
into the back room, got his hat and 
set forth across the street. 

“What are you going to build?” 

“A store,” was the reply. 

Philip returned to his own musty 
establishment. So he was to have 
competition. The thought sent a 
chill down his spine. 


S the days progressed, the store 

\ grew from piles of lumber into 
a neat, cheery - looking, one - story 
building with modern show windows 
and plenty of shelving. Philip 
watched the progress mournfully. 
On account of the luminous cloud 
before his eyes, he could not dis- 
tinguish the building clearly from 
his store window, so every afternoon 
he put on his faded felt hat and 
crossed the street. For the space of 
ten minutes he would stand before 
the structure gazing into the clean- 
smelling interior. 

Anxiously he inquired who the 
occupant was to be. But no one 
seemed to know. 

After these daily trips, he would 
return to his own dusty, fly-bespeck- 
led domain, gather a few loose pa- 
pers together, dust off the antiquated 
packages of once-popular breakfast 
foods, rearrange his limp vegetables 
and mentally resolve to remodel and 
be up-to-date. The snow-clad moun- 
tain would again rise before him. 
The sunlight would dance merrily 
on his shut-in soul and he would 
experience a momentary up-surging 
of ambition. | 

But no sooner did he look around 
at the various counters, cases and 
antiquated furnishings to get down 

(Read further on page 86) 
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The Lure of the Painted Canyon 


pictures are formed in the 
mind by the very name of the 
Painted Canyon—the Egypt of the 
West. Here is a land of enchant- 
ment unsurpassed by any fabled 
country, yet a highway runs within 
three miles of it. 


A desert marvel that shines with 
vivid colors in the sun’s rays, the 
Painted Canyon is one of the natu- 
ral wonders of Southern Califor- 
nia. Located in Riverside County, 
it extends for seven miles back into 
the mud hills of Mecca. In no other 
section of the state can be found the 
amazing formations in stone and the 
weird contortions that are to be seen 
here. 


Leaving the Blythe highway a 
short distance beyond Mecca, I mo- 
tored for nearly three miles through 
a rough and rocky sandwash, anx- 
iously anticipating the opening of 
the canyon. Suddenly and almost 
unexpectedly, a sharp turn in the 
road ushered me to the entrance. 
One of the first and most powerful 
impressions made upon me was that 
of motionless unreality. And yet the 
Painted Canyon is truly a motion 
picture. There are no two moments 
when its appearance is exactly the 
same. The shadows are constantly 
altering—shortening here, length- 
ening there, appearing and disap- 
pearing. There is continual change. 

The rich glowing red of its walls, 
the blotches of pinks, grays, greens, 
purples, yellows and browns all 
blend in a strange and grotesque 
fashion. The general effect attract- 
ed, awed and fascinated me. Just 
after sunset the reds deepen to dim 
purples, and the grays and greens 
and yellows are transformed to 
magical blues. When darkness comes 
with a moonless night, the very can- 
yon seems to suggest weird and un- 
imaginable mysteries. 

The Painted Canyon is a bizarre 
study in geological structure. Its 


weird and mystic 


Frances N. Ahl, who frequently contributes’ to these pages, has prepared a most illuminating article on the 
Los Angeles Harbor, which article will appear soon in this magazine. Few well informed people appreciate fully 
the industrial and commercial significance of the Great Harbor at Wilmington. Readers should not miss this. 


BY FRANCES N. AHL 


thick, horizontal layers of sandstone 
of brilliant tints have been carved 
into definite architectural forms. 
The whole is a spectacular illustra- 
tion of the accumulated results of 
erosion—of the combined action of 
wind and rain and running water, 
and the various atmospheric agen- 
cies that attack the separate layers 
of stone and sculpture them into 
the forms that give character: to a 
landscape. As the individual layers 
of stone vary in their resistance to 
erosion, some being soft while oth- 
ers are hard, every butte ‘and pin- 
nacle is characterized by its own 
steplike alternation of cliff, slope 
and shelf. Gargoyles of amazing 
figures jut out from sheer cliffs, 
shrouded figures close together in 
long rows look forth from walls 
and crevices, Egyptian and Greek 
temple effects are all about the 
canyon. 

As the tireless efforts of erosion 
have gone on year after year, parts 
of the canyon have become sepa- 
rated by the widening of ravines. 
The unusually steep sides and the 
great height of the walls give rapid 
fall to the streams, and enable them 
to cut deeply and powerfully. The 
erosion effected by these streams, 
although spasmodic— because 
streams are fed primarily by spas- 
modic rainstorms in an arid climate 
—is none the less effective. The 
sculptured figures are kept warm 
and fresh, while in a moister climate 
they would soon be dulled or ob- 
scured. The slopes are almost en- 
tirely bare of vegetation. I encoun- 
tered an occasional scraggly tree on 
the floor of the canyon. 

Three miles from the entrance I 
was forced to abandon my automo- 
bile and travel on foot. Although 
walking was strenuous because of 
loose gravel and sand and the in- 


creasing warmth of the sun’s rays, 
the freaks of erosion on either hand 
fascinated and lured me on to the 
end. 

Wandering through a maze of 
carved and colored corridors, I came 
by way of the Hidden Spring road 
into a majestic amphitheatre adorned 
with rich batiks. Hastening through 
a little tunnel, I came upon a pool 
and a cluster of palm trees. An 
oasis in the desert! There they stood 
tucked away in the folds of the 
eastern side of this range whose 
entire length is cut every few miles 
with tortuous sculptured pasages. 


The presence of a wikiup attract- 
ed my attention and testified to the 
fact that at some distant time these 
bright sandstone cliffs, piercing the 
sky with their stupendous heights, 
sheltered the Indians of this desert 
region. But the canyon has long 
been void of human habitation. 
Seldom is a bird or an animal en- 
countered within its walls. 


As I paused for one last view of 
this wonderful piece >f earth’s 
sculpture, majestic in its solitary 
retreat, before heading my motor 
across the dry and barren desert 
waste, I saw stretching to the south 
the greenish-blue expanse of an in- 
land ocean—the mysterious Salton 
Sea, and to the north the Coachella 
Valley made famous by its date 
farms, its large yield of Egyptian 
cotton of the finest quality, and its 
luscious Calimyrna figs. 


I thought of the romance of the 
desert, how the age of the desert, 
as desert, belongs to the past, how 
modern science and mechanical skill 
are stripping it of its mystery and 
wildness, penetrating its most secret 
and remote recesses, and transform- 
ing its desolate and barren areas 
into fruitful gardens and orchards. 

How long I thought will the 


Painted Canyon lure, unchanged by 
the hand of man. 
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The Blur 


(From page 84) 


to the actual problem, than the 
strange object would slide before 
his vision. The scarred counters, the 
cracked glass. in the show cases, the 
dilapidated scales—all appeared fine 
and serviceable under its peculiar 
spell. The expense and risk of re- 
modeling rose to terrifying propor- 
tions in his mind. Shaking his head 
he would fasten his attention on the 
blur before his eyes and forget his 
momentary plans, spending the re- 
mainder of the afternoon splitting 
pennies with the customers. 

But not so easy to forget was the 
competitor across the street. A young 
Norwegian proved to be the owner 
—a nervous, temperamental man, 
simmering with new ideas. Before he 
had been there a week, he printed 
handbills and distributed them 
throughout the neighborhood. He 
gave candy and apples to all the 
children who came to his store on 
errands for their mothers. He held 
special sales and advertised in the 
moving picture theatre two blocks 
down the street. 

Philip realized that unless he did 
something the new man would get 
his trade. Yet there was always the 
amazing object before his eyes blur- 
ring his vision. 

“If I could only have my health 
and youth again, like him,” he said 
to his clerk one day, referring to the 
young Norwegian. But the clerk, be- 
ing a wise man, said nothing. He 
merely looked at his employer’s 


surplus stomach encompassed by the 
greasy vest, at the fly-bespecked 
show-window and at the old yellow 
cat sleeping amidst a display of 
Wonder Stove Polish. The next week 


he gave notice he was leaving. 


PHILIP was rather glad, for it 
would mean eleven dollars a week 
less to be paid out of the cash till. 
He had never particularly liked the 
fellow, anyway, for he always in- 
sisted on giving the customers the 
full weight of sugar. So, next morn- 
ing when he saw him enter the store 
across the street, he felt a sense of 
relief. “Such a fellow will waste 
more than he sells,” he said to him- 


self. 


As the fine autumn days went by, 
Philip became more engrossed with 
the blur before his eyes. “What 
could it be?” he asked himself. If 
he could only get rid of it, he would 
be able to proceed with his plans for 
the remodeling. But with it con- 
stantly before him like a veil of sun- 
haze, he did not dare take the step. 
His savings amounted to a little 
over $2,000 and the remodeling 
would consume half this sum. Sup- 
pose he should be taken sick. What 
then? 


As the years passed, he fancied 
that the blur was growing larger. 
If such were the case, in time it 
would completely destroy his vision. 
Then he would need his $2,000 to 
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take care of himself. He resolved 
never again to think of remodeling 
the store. 

As the year passed, Philip’s win- 
dows became more fly-bespeckled, 
the deposit of dust thickened, the 
old cat died. What few customers 
remained were old fogies like him- 
self who came to pass the day and 
talk over old times as much as to 
purchase a few groceries. 


HEN one day something hap- 

pened. Philip had climbed to the 
top of a cracker box to reach a 
package of the old-fashioned break- 
fast food. The box collapsed and 
he fell, striking his head on a quan- 
tity of stove-iron beneath the coun- 
ter. The blow completely broke the 
bridge of his nose and rendered him 
unconscious. A physician was sum- 
moned while neighbors carried him 
into the little back room and put 
him on his bed. When he came to, 
his first words were, “It is gone.” 

The physician thought he referred 
to his nose. “Your nose is only 
crushed; it will be alright in time,” 
he reassured him. 


The old man’s eyes lit up with a 
new light. “Then it was only my 
nose I saw?” 


The doctor did not understand. 
Thinking Philip was out of his head 
he did not answer. With an effort 
Philip sat upright. ““Yes—it is gone,” 
he said, and died. Three days later 
they buried him. 


Thus ended the story of the man — 
whose life was thwarted by the vision 
of his own nose—the blur of maya. 


LONG BEACH . .- 


cA Collection 


of Old Rugs 
on Display 


De Pilgrim Rug Shop 


Atlantic Boulevard at First 
CALIFORNIA 


The Home of California’s revival of medieval art where 


Maude Wisner Newman teaches the making of Hooked-Rugs 


without charge. 


THE ONLY ONES OF THEIR KIND IN THE WORLD 


(GHapside Colony} 
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Page Verse 


ROCKS IN THE MAKING 
HESE forms of clay beaten out of the cliff by the 


sea, 
These are the children of rocks, round-faced and merry, 
This one biscuit-shaped, and that one, very 
Like a plump turtle, a nob for the head. These three 
Are patty cakes for a play-day bakery. 
That broken one, a fan; and this, a hat... . 
Ridiculous for rocks, too round and fat 
And too symmetrical, newly made by the sea. 
Worn from the edge of earth, strange forms of clay, 
Here they lie among cobbles, bits of pride 
Rubbed to myriad shapes by the waves and tide, 
Strewn by the sculpturing breakers, day on day. 


HELEN MARING. 


MOON - MIST 


HE dreams that drift across the vacant moon 
Arise from fragile breasts of mortals straying 
Who dreamed their dreams on this pale planet sphere 
And then to other dream worlds went a-playing. 
And we who wander here at midnight’s noon 
Are captured in these trailing mists of blue; 
Entranced by mystic music’s haunting tune 
We linger on through vales of silver hue, 
We dream their dreams and weave their webbed romance 
Enmeshed in drifting beauty they have left 
Until we too are swept on in the Dance, 
Until we too from moon-dreams are bereft, 
Forever seeking in a restless flight 
For brighter dreams that sail the distant night. 


NATALIA P. DOBBINS 
i 


WORDS 
(Rispetto) 


OMETIMES obedient words, like docile sheep, 
Will follow where the piping poet leads; 
Then phrases flow like rivulets of sleep 
And verses blend as winds in dulcet reeds. 


Again, like striped tigers in a cage 

They snap and snarl. They bare their teeth in rage— 
Refuse to move—spring sidewise—slink—defy. 

Cease pipes! Out, whipstocks! Beat them till they cry! 


LAURENCE PRATT. 


WHITE MAGIC 


AST night the hills were drab, sage covered deserts; 
This morning like a bride, all clothed in white— 
Who'd dream a little snow could work such magic 
Within the short space of a winter’s night? 


VIVIAN STRATTON. 


THE POOL 
HARSH cliff thrusts a knife edge at the sky 


To cut against the sunset’s sombre red 

Or tear the smooth-spun clouds. Upon its head 
The demon horns of fire-dead firs point high, 
But gentle as the wind’s whist lullaby 

About its base a violet pool is spread 


Wherein the cliff is mollified, and wed 


To dream skies veiled in lapis lazuli. 


Beloved, near you tower unyielding years 
And bare, cold sorrows of my rigid life, 
With caves of hate in granite rocks of pain. 
But like a shimmering pool you drown my fears 
In beauty, till the sullen frown of strife 
Has vanished like a flash of morning rain. 
LAURENCE PRATT. 


BALLYCOTTON 


“Q’URE, ’tis weary I am of this dull, dusty town 
And the turbulent tramping of feet; 
Tis myself would be feeling the fog drifting down 
And the breath of the wind blowing sweet. 


O the far, faintish smell of the salty old sea, 
And the foam of the waves on the shore! .. . 
Sure, I’d give the whole world for just one hour to be 
Back in dear Ballycotton once more!” 
NANCY BUCKLEY. 


EPICURE 


ECAUSE I never had a use for pain 
And thought that lasting pleasure was my goal 
I hitched my wagon to a silent star 
And sought the calm tranquilities of soul. 


The dippers did not shine like holy grails 
Where I went flying, and the milky night 

Was cold and hollow; even Saturn’s rings 
Blended no rainbows’ ends before my sight. 


I found I could not live without the hurts 
That made my joy a thrilling thing to own, 
And so, earth-bound and shod with feet of clay, 
Like Pegasus unwinged I walk on stone. 
FRANCIS DRAKE. 


PROPHECY 


HERE is no tempest that can rage forever! 
Behind gray skies play ever widening lines: 
Life-giving rays tat pierce the embracing shadows; 
Behind each threatening cloud the sun still shines. 
KATHERINE BOWSHER 
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come a repentant Don Juan, and 
get myself shriven with penitential 
ashes for the dreadful mistake you 
intimate that I’ve made then, Alice.” 


re night of the opening of the 
hotel came at last. The entrance 
floor was like a gleaming, old, Cali- 
fornia mission garden. 


“I love the Spanish effect, father. 
It makes the place mysterious and 
romantic.” Alice’s face was flower- 
like as her large blue eyes looked 
out with engaging merriment and 
candor. 


Vivian smiled slightly as she 
nudged Alice, and commented, 
“Yes, the interior decorators must 
have original minds to strike out 
with such unique, romantic ideas.” 
There was a magnetic charm, the 
personification or illusion and ro- 
mance about the girl:as she spoke. 


Meanwhile the thin, persuasive 
music of the orchestra fell upon 
their ears, as it mingled with the 
voices and laughter. 

As the guests were all seated, 


Browning died!” Further down on 
the other side, the gondolier pointed 
out another house and said: “Do 
you see that stylishly decorated 
_ house? That is where Lord Byron 
~ once lived.” 


Interior Decorators 


(From page 76) 


Alice’s father turned to her. “T’ll 
introduce you to our head waiter, 
Alice, so that he’ll see that every- 
thing’ll run smoothly for you to- 
night.” Then he called to the waiter 
assigned to the table, “Tell the 
head-waiter to come to me, George.” 


Presently Vivian’s dancing part- 
ner at the Palace approached. Alice 
looked at the man, their “date” of 
the night before. His amazement 
brought a flash of quiet anger into 
his eyes. Icily poised, however, he 
appeared impervious to sensation. 


Alice, feeling like a fighter who 
was facing the enemy and getting 
ready to strike back, looked at Viv- 
ian, who was flushed and fright- 
ened. Then she saw her gaze steadily 
at her water glass. 

“Arthur, my daughter, Miss 
Breck. She’s my right-hand man, 
and is running this party tonight. 
She’s very particular. So see that 
everything’s ‘A to Z’ to please her.” 
Then smiling he added, “We may 
need her patronage, you know.” 

The head waiter stiffened with 
surprise. A little gleam came into 


Impressions of Italy 


(From page 78) 


In the same section of the canal 
we passed a charming little house 
of only two stories and a red dor- 
mer roof, set in a lawn with not a 
few trees and shrubs—a thing most 
unusual for Venice. 
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his eyes which made them look 
as if they were smouldering. He 
thought that the manager’s daughter 
would not betray him. 

“She’s plucky,” he thought to 
himself. “Even if defeated, she’d 
not retreat. She’ll not dare tell,” he 
consoled himself. 

Alice recognized the introduction. 
“Yes, I saw you at father’s office 
last month.” 

Smiling disarmingly, she then 
looked from the man to Vivian. “I 
was in the inner office, and mistook 
you for the interior decorator of 
the hotel then, until father told me.” 

At the mention of the word “‘in- 
terior decorator,” the sphinx-like 
expression on the man’s face quiv- 
ered for a moment only. A startled 
expression brought a swift flush 
over his usually pale features. 

Alice’s father laughed long and 
heartily. “Interior decorator—and 
then some. How about it, Arthur?” 

As Alice looked again at Vivian, 
the girl seem to be concentratedly 
studying the vagaries of the pattern 
on the new damask table cloth. 


“D’Annunzio the poet stayed 
there for many years,” stated the 
guide. 


Wherever one turns in Venice 
there will be found some interesting 
association. 


America’s One-Night Stands 


phen, before each altar they knelt 
impartially, pleading for interces- 
sion, to emerge with faces shining. 

_ The market was a blaze of color, 
oranges and carrots, radishes and 
lettuce, great meaty cherries, red 
and yellow vegetables still bright 
with the water of their recent wash- 
ing. They were yours for the ask- 
ing, very nearly, if you could fur- 
nish a cornucopia hastily made out 


(From page 74) 


of yesterday’s newspaper, for paper 
bags are an unwarranted extrava- 
gance. Gentle and gracious too, 
these market women with their soft 
“Que quiere usted, Senorita?”, and 
a “Muchas gracias. Vaya usted con 
Deos” after the most inconsequential 
purchase. 


e@ Such was the little Basque town 


we saw because of a suitcase. The 
lure of travel is the unknown adven- 


ture that waits around the corner. 
Accidents prove golden and annoy- 
ances have an unexpected way of 
disclosing pleasures and treasures. 

“Full oft ’tis seen. 

Our means secure us, and our 

mere defects 

Prove our commodities.” 

Thus it was with Irun where the 
mountains come down to the sea and 
the boats come in at evening. 
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John Joseph Casey, 


homage to one of its heroic sons 

on March Ist when the oil 
paintings and sanguine portrait 
drawings of the late John Joseph 
Casey, soldier-artist, are exhibited 
in the East-West Gallery of the 
Western Women’s Club. 


Casey was born in San Francisco 
and gained fame as a newspaper art- 
ist before he went to France in 1909 
to devote himself exclusively to 
landscape and portrait painting. He 
was one of 200 Americans who en- 
listed on August 24, 1914 in the 
French Foreign Legion. He served 
three and a half years at the front 
and in his company of the Second 
Regiment were Alan Seegar, who 
wrote the memorable poem, “I 
Have a Rendezvous With Death,” 
and Colonel William Thaw, one of 
the founders of the Lafayette Es- 
cadrille. 


Edgar Bouligny, of New Orleans, 
sergeant of his company and him 
self a descendent of Gen. Dom- 
inque de Bouligny, who commanded 
Napoleon’s troops in Louisiana, 
once said of Casey: “Jack has a 
charmed life. Imagine: Three and a 
half years at the front, one wound 
and four citations for bravery under 
fire.” 


Casey was decorated with the 
Croix de Guerre and was entitled 
to wear in uniform the decorations 
of his regiment, the fourrageres 
of the Military Medal and the Le- 
gion of Honor. When Jack Casey 
died in New York on April 26, 
1930, only four survivors were left 
of the original band of 200 Ameri- 
can volunteers. 


Previous to his war service, he 
had exhibited in the Salon of the 
Societe des Artistes Francais (the 
Old Salon) in the years 1910 and 
1914. His initial art knowledge was 
gained at the Mark Hopkins School 
here. He further studied at the Art 
Students’ League and the Academy 
of Fine Arts in New York with 
Edmund Tarwell and Frank Weston 
Benson of the School of Drawing 


FRANCISCO will pay 


and Painting of the Boston Mu- 
seum. 

When he first went to Paris, he 
was the pupil and crony of Charles 
Lasar, dean of American art in- 
structors in France who numbered 
among his friends such widely sep- 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 


An exhibition of paintings of the late 
John Joseph Casey of San Francisco 
will be placed on view at the East West 
Gallery, 609 Sutter Street, March 1, to 
show for two weeks. 

Mr. Casey, who lived in New York 
many years prior to his death there last 
April, had never sent his work here for 
exhibition. 

His first art training wes received at 
the Mark Hopkins Institute here. Later 
he attended the Art Students’ League 
and Academy in New York. 

Serving three and a half years with 
the French foreign troops during the 
war, Casey was cited four times for 
bravery. He was a brother of Patrick 


and Terence Casey, San Francisco writers. 


writers. 


arated individuals as Henry James 
and Thomas A. Edison. Lasar was 
the teacher of our most eminent 
American women painters, Cecelia 
Beaux and Violet Oakley, and also 
coached at one time the novelist- 
artist, Amelie Rives. A red crayon 
drawing of Lasar by Casey will be 
included in the showing. 

Though he endured the hard- 
ships and toughening experiences 
of years of trench life, Casey re- 
mained to the last a disciple and 


leader of this “sunlight” schoel 
made familiar to us by La Beaux 
and also Mary Cassatt. His land- 
scapes are mainly in gay colors— 
rich greens, light blues and dappled 
yellows—the sheen and reflection 
of sunlight, easy and encouraging 
to live with. 


His figure work is a different 
type. His nudes have been highly 
praised at “shows” in the East for 
the verisimilitude of the flesh tints. 
In portraiture he was uncompro- 
misingly honest, often to the annoy- 
ance of his sitters. He refused to 
make a “chic” creation, to beautify 
a plain woman or to robe in curves 
a form that was angular and bony. 
His greatest concession was to paint 
in three-quarter size and if this 
failed to assuage the displeasure of 
his patron, he was so much the art- 
ist that he felt repaid in being able 
to retain the portrait. 


He was softly spoken, a hand- 
some man and a cosmopolitan one, 
having traveled widely. He visited 
Italy, England, Ireland and Switz- 
erland. He painted in Cuba, the 
Balearic Islands in the Mediterra- 
nean, various parts of Spain and 
France, and in Florida, California 
and other sections of the United 
States. As evidence of the world 
trekking, the exhibition which will 
run till March 15th, will include 
such canvases as the study of a 
“Mallorquin Peasant Woman,” 
“Cuban Siesta” (Havana); “Patio 
in Palma” (Majorca, Balearic Is- 


(Read further on page 90) 


The Fireman’s Fund leads all in- 
surance companies in premium 
income-—fire, marine and auto- 
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A Share in 
the Earnings 
| of 30 Great 
Corporations 


now open to 
every investor 


ARGE investors have always 
found good common stocks, if 
bought outright in proper balance 
and diversification, a safe and 
highly profitable holding. This is 
the basic idea of the fixed trust— 
to diversify the investor’s funds 
among a large number of leading 
stocks and then allow principal and 
income to grow with the country. 


Super-Corporations of America 
Trust Shares is a fixed trust with 
a portfolio of 30 high-grade stocks, 
all listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. These shares offer, 
among other advantages, safety, 
marketability, liberal return and at- 
tractive possibilities of profit. They 
are so moderately priced as to be 
within the reach of everyone, and 
both large and small investors find 
them equally well suited to their 
needs. Send for circular B-1230. 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


Incorporated 
STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, San Francisco 
Spring Arcade Bldg., Los Angeles 
STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue at 46th Street 
New York 
STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 
(Established in 1882) 


Investment Securities 


The antiseptic, soothing powder for 
the feet in a handy and convenient 
container for the dressing table 
and traveling bag. Sold everywhere 
or sent by mail for 60c in stamps. 

ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, LE ROY, N. Y. 


Allen's Foot: Ease 
EF IN THE SHAKER TOP TIN 


Overland Monthly 


Cripple Creek 


(From page 82) 


of comedy and tragedy, of drink 
and revelry, and of throngs which 
the sidewalks could never hold, but 
which always overflowed into the 
street. Here was the famous Duffy 
Bill’s place, Crappie Jacks and the 
Bon Don dance hall. Saturday night 
was mule skinners’ night and free 
for all. $25,000.00 was not an un- 
usual stake to be seen on the poker 
table, and a shooting was almost a 
nightly occurrence. Here a gambler 
might make a fortune in an evening, 
and a prospector could easily lose 
all the gold which it had taken him 
months to wrest from the rock. 

One evening 800 or more soldiers 


of fortune were gathered in a gam- 


bling hall, but among all of the 
poker players only one was lucky. 
Repeatedly raking coins from the 
table he swept them into his ten 
gallon cowboy hat and started for 
the door. At this someone kicked 
the hat, the contents fell in a golden 
shower to the floor, the men with 
loud curses and laughter made a 
wild scramble for the money which 
they scooped up in handfuls, while 
the winner walked out penniless. 


Tron incidents typify the spixie 


of utter lawlessness which pre- 


vailed—the spirit of a time which 
has passed, and which can never 
return. 

Most of the loyal souls who re- 
main here will tell you that Cripple 
Creek is not, and never will be a 
ghost city. They explain that the 
World War hit the town a severe 
blow from which it has not yet re- 
covered—that modern mining ma- 
chinery makes less demand for 
labor. They point out that Cripple 
Creek differs from other mining 
camps, inasmuch as most of those 
have main fissure veins which pro- 
duce all of the ore while this local- 
ity is filled with small fissures run- 
ning north, south, east and west, 
making every acre a mining possi- 
bility. 

But others realize that the history 
of Cripple Creek is the history of 
all mining towns repeated. They 
have their dramatic beginnings, soon 
reach the peak of prosperity, then 
decline as the yield of gold lessens, 
and gradually die, leaving only 
shanty towns. 

Cripple Creek, once vivid and 
picturesque, is fast becoming a city 
of the past, and in a few years will 
probably be but a name and a 
memory. 


John Joseph Casey 


(From page 89) 


lands); “Dressing for the Opera” 
(Paris); “Winter in Chelsea” (New 
York City); “Dejeuner” (interior 
of a Neuilly studio)” “Hillside in 
Cabrera” and “The Blue Lattice,” 
a French village scene. 

Casey last visited his native city 
in 1923, at which time he sketched 
several sanguine portraits which 
will also be shown. Henry von 
Sabern, eminent sculptor here, made 
a bust of him at that time and has 
loaned the work to the exhibition. 
Von Sabern is the man who has 
been selected by Theodore Dreiser 
to make a head of him this year. 

After the Champagne dash of 
September, 1915, in which Casey 
was wounded, he was convalesing 
in Paris when he married the Baro- 
ness Marie Berthe D’Aumont. She 


died four years ago in New York. 

The artist was the brother of 
Patrick and Terence Casey who 
collaborated some years ago on 
short stories which were published 
in The Saturday Evening Post, Col- 
liers and other magazines. They 
are the co-authors of several books, 
among them, “The Gay-Cat,” which 
was first published in the Post, and 
“The Wolf Cub.” “Sea Plunder,” 
another novel, is the single effort 
of Patrick Casey who is now drama 
editor of the San Francisco Exam- 
iner. 


“Today is your day and mine, the only 
day we have, the day in which we play 
our part. What our part may signify in 
the great whole, we may not understand; 
but we are here to’ play it, and now is 
our time.”’—David STARR JORDAN. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARI 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION FOR THRIFT AND CONSERVATION 


A. R. CLIFTON, EDITOR 


The Thrift of Bank Deposits 
Tins issue with those who 


see in thrift an obstacle to busi- 

ness revival by withholding the 
stimulation of buying from the chan- 
nels of trade, Joseph Stagg Lawrence 
declares in the current issue of the 
American Bankers Association Jour- 
nal that “the more superficial of 
these diagnosticians deplore thrift 
because of a mistaken belief that 
money deposited in a bank imme- 
diately loses its function as a-me- 
dium of exchange.” The truth is, he 
points out, that it is put into circu- 
lation just as much by the banker 
as by the spender, only more wisely 
and with more permanent social 
benefit. 


“The banker’s success depends 
upon his ability to place in the hands 
of able and constructive spenders 
that part of income which the orig- 
inal recipients wish to set aside for 
the future,” Mr. Lawrence says. 
“By doing so they do not sterilize 
its usefulness. It passes into circula- 
tion no less because the banker ac- 
cepts it as a deposit. It remains a 
physical presence in the bank but 
temporarily before entering the 
channels of commerce. As far as 
the money itself is concerned the 
only difference between spending by 
the owner and saving is that the 
point of entry to the markets of the 
community has been changed. Is it 
not more accurate to say “To save is 
to spend wisely’? 


“To appreciate the role of thrift 
in encouraging revival, consider in- 
creased savings accounts, building 
and loan association assets and new 
life insurance. What happens to 
this flow of funds? 


“Distress consists in large measure 
of the inability of basic industries to 
dispose of their output. Decline in 
consumption is evident in lumber, 
sand, gravel,cement, stone, all forms 
of steel and non-ferrous metals. 
Construction is sadly off and the 
entire steel industry is suffering from 
a low pulse beat. The decline is re- 
flected in the drop in freight traffic, 


and that in turn sets another vicious 
chain of cause and effect in motion. 

“It is to be noted that all the 
materials mentioned are employed 
in the creation of the more or less 
permanent forms of wealth. How 
important thrift is in sustaining these 
vital basic industries is suggested by 
the fact that the building and loan 
associations of the country financed 
the construction of 500,000 homes 
in 1929. During the first eleven 
months of the year more than $5,- 
000,000,000 of bond issues have been 
floated and approximately 48 per 
cent of this total has been purchased 
by American banks from the pro- 
ceeds of American thrift. A substan- 
tial part of the balance may be found 
in the portfolios of our insurance 
companies. 

“Their sale makes possible the 
construction of thousands of miles 
of new highways, hundreds of new 
schools and state and municipal 
structures. In the expenditure of 
that sum, consisting in a final anal- 
ysis of a million rivulets of thrift, 
hundreds of thousands of workmen 
will find employment and the de- 
mand for basic new materials will be 
stimulated.” 


Safety Education is Thrift 


Education 
HAT safety education has be- 


come generally accepted as an 
important subject in the elementary 
schools is indicated in the results of 
a recent survey made by the Educa- 
tion Division of the National Safety 
Council. An inquiry sent to 2,900 
superintendents of schools yields 
some interesting facts as to the ex- 
tent to which safety is taught, and 
how it is administered. 


“Eighty-six per cent of the school 
systems replying to the Education 
Division’s questionnaire teach safety 
in the elementary schools, while only 
56 per cent teach it in the secondary 
schools,” according to the report of 
the survey. “This may be because 
there has been a stronger appeal 
made for the safety of young child- 
ren and associations interested in 


this problem have done more to 
stimulate the school’s interest; or 


the elementary teacher may be more 


concerned with the physical well- 
being of her pupils than the second- 
ary teacher; or the elementary cur- 
riculum may lend itself more easily 
to the inclusion of such subject mat- 
ter as safety. 

“The method most generally used 
for teaching safety is by correlation 
with required school subjects. These 
are listed as follows: 


No. of Cities 
Subject Reporting 
Handwork 330 
Health and Physical Education 294 
118 
Visual Education 43 
Mathematics 10 


“In 386 cities safety is taught as a 
separate subject and in 760 cities it 
is taught as an extra-curricular sub- 
ject. Two hundred and eighty-eight 
cities have separate courses of study 
for safety, a relatively small number 
in view of the 1,620 cities reporting 
safety teaching in the elementary 
schools. Many cities are using state 
courses and those prepared by other 
cities. 

“Since the superintendent is the re- 
sponsible administrative officer for 
all the schools, and the principal for 
the individual schools, it is expect 
that they would be responsible for 
the teaching of safety along with all 
other subjects. For special super- 
vision by far the largest number of 
schools place responsibility with the 
supervisor of health and physical 
education, a natural allotment since 
the subjects are so closely related 
that it is difficult to make a definite 
line of demarkation between them. 
Also the technique of teaching safety 
is similar to that for teaching health. 
The fact that 36 cities report a “saf- 
ety supervisor” is significant of the 
growing importance of the subject. 

“Junior safety council organiza- 
tions are reported by 163 cities; 
school boy patrols by 473; and 121 

(Read further on page 92) 
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(From page 91) 


cities have other clubs which do 
safety work.” 

While this survey is limited, of 
course, and does not by any means 
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give a complete picture of school 
safety activities throughout the 
country, it serves to indicate the 
widespread attention which is being 
given to the subject. And the fact 
that child accidents are actually de- 
creasing as a result of this educa- 
tional effort should give encourage- 
ment to further activity. 


Eliminating Waste in Farming 


THE largest research agency in the 

world is that conducted through 
the activities of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the 
several State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations. The work of these in- 
stitutions has resulted in greatly in- 
creased production and in the im- 
provement and betterment of crops 
and animals. Through the use of 
modern tools, increased efficiency in 
farm operations, and in added ex- 
perience, great progress has been 
made. Through the data secured and 
passed on to the farmers, through 
bulletins, short courses, farm clubs, 
extension work and especially the 
college courses in agriculture, farm- 
ers are effecting desired economies, 
reducing production costs and elimi- 
nating waste, thus adopting the 
policy of industry. In agricultural 
circles, emphasis is given the greater 


need on the part of farmers for ap- 
plying scientific information, in the 
application of thrift principles, re- 
duction in waste and the practice of 
economies generally, with less atten- 
tion to legislation and paternalism. 


Terminus 
IRENE WILDE 


IT LOVED all railway stations once 
For this—they held for me 


Wide open doors to everywhere 


That you might ever be. 


In railway stations now I find 


No secret enchantment— 
There’s not a road from any one 
That leads where last you went. 


a 


AS THE EDITOR SEES IT 
(From page 70) 


same is true many times of cars that fail to 
grant right of way. The greater the display of 
carelessness, the greater the need for moder- 
ation. An editorial writer admits that high 
speed involves the possibility of higher 
hazards but contends that it is the exercise .of 
more “common sense” that is needed to pre- 
vent accidents. No doubt the greatest need of 
all of us, regardless of the activity in which 
we are engaged, is the exercise of more com- 
mon sense. 
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AS WE WERE—A VICTORIAN PEEP 
SHOW—By E. F. Benson. Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1930. 


NE of the recent books that seems 
bound to achieve success is this 
delightful volume of E. F. Benson’s 

memoirs of the artists, poet, writers and 
churchmen, as well as the rulers them- 
selves, both Victoria and the short-lived 
monarch, King Edward. 

The style is remarkably vivid, humor- 
ous and sympathetically penetrating. The 
author does not take his valuations from 
others; he uses his own measuring-stick. 

Greek students will be amused by the 
chapter on Cambridge, which is the au- 


thor’s Alma Mater. In this chapter he . 


deals particularly with those Tutors and 
Fellows who had won scholarships at Eton 
at the age of twelve, and had lived on 
the bounty of King Henry VI, “in quiet 
scholastic competence, most of them with- 
out duties, to the end of their days” if 
they remained unmarried. - 

Chapter six, “Three Monumental Fig- 
ures,” deals with Gladstone, Queen Vic- 
toria and Tennyson. 

The chapter on “Rebels” is interesting, 
as it deals with the pre-Raphaelites, with 
Whistler and George Moore and their 
near-duel, friendship of Swinburne and 
Burne-Jones, and much about Oscat 
Wilde. 

The study of three artists, including the 
Duchess of Devonshire, the late Lady 
Londonderry, Lady Ripon (then Lady de 
Grey), all of whom are traditional “great 
ladies.”” The sketch of the philanthropic 
Lady Somerset is interesting to American 
admirers. 

This book is one which will appeal to 
hundreds of true book lovers, and it will 
be with a sigh of regret that such will 
close this volume. 

—Lotus J. Costigan. 


HULA MOONS — By Don Blanding. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1930. 


“Vagabond House” will take ad- 
vantage of his book of travels, 
“Hula Moons.” 

The book is beautifully bound in blue 
and silver buckram, is illustrated copiously 
in particularly fine full and double-page 
black and white illustrations by the author 
himself, who has also furnished illustra- 
tions for all chapter headings. 

Those who have been to Hawaii will 
find much of interest in this study of the 
natives, who gave to Mr. Blanding the 
name “Alohi Lani,” and also gave him 
many opportunities for studying them at 
close range. 

He says: “Eyes accustomed to soft 
’ greys and brown of temperate-zone scen- 
ery cannot believe that a land can be 


(Ve who enjoyed Don Blanding’s 


painted entirely truthfully in pure color; 
that a sea can be real turquoise and jade; 
that mountains are viridian and emerald, 
or that masses of hillside can be splashes 
of pure magenta. These are the colors of 
Hawaii.” 

The book contains 290 pages of inter- 
est to all travelers or would-be travelers, 
and closes with the following verses: 


One /ei I'll wear; it will not fade. 
One /¢i I need not toss away 
When I go out to sea some day; 
A lei that Island memories made. 
A gorgeous /ei .. . a golden /ei; 
Aloha threaded on a string 
Of happiness. A /ei to bring 
Me back when I am far away. 
Aloha. 
—Lotus J. Costigan. 


PHILIPPA—A STUDY IN DIVORCE 
—By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Company; 546 pp. $2.50. 


HEN in place of romance the 

reader is invited to consider the 

problem of divorce, he is fortunate 
in finding a writer with the wisdom and 
artistry of Mrs. Basil de Selincourt (Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick) to present real people 
in real situations in life. Herself an 
American, educated abroad, Mrs. de Sel- 
incourt has admirable ideals of personal 
and family relationship that one misses in 
some of the recent writers. 

The scene of the story is laid in Lon- 
don, where Beth Wintringham and her 
scholarly husband, Aldous, are separated 
by his infatuation for Cosima Brandon. 
It is Philippa, the fourteen-year-old 
daughter of Beth and Aldous, who first 
notices her father with the smartly dressed 
woman at the concert. The girl is at once 
incensed at the contrast between the 
woman’s strikingly handsome garments 
and her mother’s dowdy dress. Philippa 
loves her mother. She idolizes her father, 
and her struggle to be with them both, 
to be fair to them both, is worked out in 
one of the best stories of recent years. 

“When the newspapers in discussing 
divorce proceedings speak of the interest- 
ed parties,” said Doctor Charles R. Brown 
of Yale, formerly of Oakland, “they 
should always include the children.”’ The 
book might be called “The Interested 
Parties,” for Philippa and the quiet retir- 
ing little brother, Billie, are undeniably 
to be so included. Philippa is palpitantly 
alive to every move made by her father 
in his efforts to estrange her from her 
mother. Beth Wintringham is poignantly 
real, the woman of sensibilities, whose 
strong sense of duty drives her to do her 
best, yet who, partly ause of sensitive- 
ness, fails to met a crisis; Philippa, never. 

The book is worthy of the study of 
those who are in in the structure 


of the novel. It could be read to illustrate 
a chapter of advice to writers on “What 
to Leave Out.” The planning and com- 
pleteness of the whole, the development 
and growth of each chapter, the effect of 
the book as a whole, these are deserving 
of high praise. The whole is divided into 
four parts, with chapter divisions. Those 
who have followed Anne Douglas Sedg- 
wick’s writings through even a part of 
her more than a dozen books, liking them 
better perhaps in “Christmas Roses” and 
“A Childhood in Brittany Eighty Years 
Ago” than in the more famous “Old 
Countess” and “Dark Hester,” will find 
“Philippa” one to be placed with her 
best known novel, “The Little French 
Girl.” 

—Laura B. Everett. 


OUR CALIFORNIA HOME—By Irma- 
garde Richards. Harr Wagner Publish- 
ing Company. 436 pp. Price $1.50. 


MOST successful attempt to pro- 

duce a reader for intermediate 

grades based on the social studies 
idea, is that which resulted in the book 
“Our California Home,” by Miss Richards. 
This book contains a wealth of geographic 
material, as well as of other basic sciences, 
all told in a manner to interest the child 
and to lay the foundation for advanced 
work later. The approach by the author 
is unique—through the drainage or 
watershed route. The discussions of to- 
pography, climate, industry, resources, 
are all grouped around this central idea. 
In the same way, those portions of the 
book having to do with history and the 
peoples of the State, whether Indian, 
Spanish, Russian or American, are de- 
veloped upon the same idea. 


No more central or fundamental theme 
could be imagined than that of water, as 
the development of any country, whether 
economically, socially or otherwise, is 
largely conditioned upon water. This is 
particularly true of our Western United 
States and of California. The author 
shows clearly the influences played in the 
lives of peoples by the mountains, the 
valleys, the rivers, the barren regions. 
The whole fabric of the book, based upon 
the drainage idea, is given in story form 
and well adapted to the primary years. 

There are in the volume 23 chapters. 
The children in the story, realizing the 
importance of water in the everyday life 
at home, visit, with their elders, the 
capitol of the state and thence follow up 
the river to the mountains, where is found 
the source of the water supply, and then 
downstream to the ocean. They learn 
about the early inhabitants; the settlers 
who came overland; the discovery of 
gold; the important industries of the 
state; and of irrigation, oil, development, 
and other important matters. They visit 
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the city, ride on the wonderful roads, 
and become acquainted with the natural 
wonders. 

The book is well illustrated and printed 
in attractive type faces. Each chapter 
carries a section devoted to work and 
study plans, and a list of books for fur- 
ther reading. There is a Spanish pro- 
nouncing dictionary, and a map showing 
the mountains, valleys, lakes, rivers and 
harbors, and another of the irrigated 
farm-lands. “Our California Home” is a 
distinct contribution and will undoubtedly 
be eagerly sought by those who want the 
most up-to-date material for school use. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: THE 
LAND AND ITS PEOPLE — By 
Harold W. Fairbanks. Harr Wagner 
Publishing Company. 345 pp. Price 
$1.50. 


R. FAIRBANKS is well known as a 
D writer of geographical books for 

children. The sub-title of this book 
is “A Reader for Beginners in Geog- 
raphy,” and it is well named. It is signifi- 
cant, too, that the author recognizes the 
extent and importance of that region 
known as Southern California in prepar- 
ing a volume especially for that part of 
the state. Nor is it to be imagined that 
because of its title, the use of the book 
must be restricted to Southern California. 


Dr. Fairbanks emphasizes the value of 
nature study for elementary school boys 
and girls. He realizes that there is much 
more to be done than frequently is in- 
cluded in a so-called course in nature 
study. “Getting at the relationships,” he 
says, ‘““commonly introduced into a nature 
study course is geographical nature study. 
This is the transition from the mere ob- 
servation of facts to their interpretation.” 
The author goes on to show that real 
geography is a step in advance of nature 
study and “deals not only with facts open 
to observation in the home region, but 


with similar facts and relations in the 


world outside the observation and experi- 
ence of the pupils.” There are in the 
volume 31 chapters, of which the follow- 
ing are suggestive: An Indian Village of 
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Long Ago; How We Have Changed Our 
Land; Why the Village of Los Angeles 
Became the Largest City in Our Home- 
land; Why Do So Many Different Kinds 
of Plants Thrive in Southern California; 
Where Our Water Comes From and Why 
Some Parts of Our Land Have So Little; 
We Could Not Get Along Without the 
Mountains; The Ocean; The Desert; The 
Great Los Angeles Market, etc. 

The illustrations in the book are select- 
ed with especial reference to their teach- 
ing value. The titles and descriptions ac- 
companying each picture are in them- 
selves information-giving and _ thought- 
provoking. 

Each chapter closes with suggestions to 
the teacher, and with a list of new or un- 
usual words. The colored cover is most 
attractive. 


OUR TIMES—PRE-WAR AMERICA— 
By Mark Sullivan. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 586 pp. Price $5.00. 


ARK SULLIVAN was one of our 

best known and dependable corre- 

spondents previous to and during 
the Great War period. In this book of 
the United States during the years 1900 
to 1925, Mr. Sullivan has brought to- 
gether a mass of material that it is difh- 
cult to characterize. The book is encyclo- 
pedic and a reference volume without be- 
ing “choppy” or superficial. It is a verit- 
able storehouse of facts, incidents, obser- 
vations and reminiscences, all put in such 
readable form as to give a remarkable 
background for the student of history, 
biography, politics, industry, commerce, 
social activities, and development gener- 
ally. This volume is divided into 13 chap- 
ters, with more than 250 cuts and pic- 
tures of prominent personages, cartoons 
and general illustrations. 


OVERLAND IN A COVERED WAGON 
—By Joaquin Miller. D. Appleton & 
Company. 130 pp. Price $1.50; Library 
Edition, 94 cents. 


HIS is the first time that Joaquin 

Miller’s story of the Overland trip in 

a covered wagon has been issued 
separately. The volume is edited by Sid- 
ney B. Furman, with illustrations by 
Esther M. Mattson. The story of his own 
life by Joaquin Miller should be read by 
every person who is an admirer of the 
“Poet of the Sierras.” It treats of the 
experiences encountered in making the 
long journey overland to the Pacific 
Coast. Says Joaquin, “My cradle was a 
covered wagon pointed West. I was born 
in a covered wagon, I am told, at or 
about the time we crossed the line divid- 
ing Indiana from Ohio.” Those less ac- 
quainted with Miller and his works than 
they can afford to be, sometimes imagine 
that he wrote nothing but poetry. Miller’s 
prose is delightful, his phrasing gripping 
and dramatic. The book is in seven chap- 
ters, with an afterword and notes. The 
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full-page drawings in black and white are 
most characteristic. Joaquin Miller’s com- 
plete works are published by Harr Wag- 
ner Publishing Company. 


OCEAN PARADE—Fritjhoff Michelson 
and Leon Byrne. Robert M. McBride 


and Company. 275 pp. Price $3.00. 


HE experiences of two authors who, 

as Mike and Leon, shipped on a 

freighter bound for the Orient. The 
book is the record of the ups and downs 
of their trip and gives graphically in 
story form some of the experiences to 
which they were subjected. While the 
book is written in collaboration, the au- 
thors handle certain chapters separately 
so that the name of the one responsible 
for the given chapter is indicated in the 
heading. Readers who are interested in 
the episodes that would likely befall such 
comrades as Mike and Leon, who saw life 
at its best and worst, both on land and 
water, will be glad to read “Ocean Pa- 
rade,” which is characterized in its sub- 
head as “A Tale of Hurricanes and Some 
Women Good and Bad.” 


THIRTY YEARS WAR FOR WILD 
LIFE— By William T. Hornaday. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 292 pp. Price 
$2.50. 


CIENTISTS and those who are inter- 
5 ested in the conservation of our 
rapidly disappearing wild life need 
not be reminded of the great work that 
has been accomplished during the last 
few decades by William T. Hornaday. 
The present volume is a fitting companion 
to such books of the author as “Wild 
Animal Interviews,” “A Wild Animal 
Roundup,” “Tales from Nature’s Wonder 
Land,” etc. The book follows the vicissi- 
tudes of Hornaday in his determined 
fight for the conservation of many species 
that have already all but disappeared. As 
director of the New York Zoological 
Park and in his other official capacities, 
Dr. Hornaday has stood sometimes alone 
before legislatures or Congress in efforts 
to stop the destruction and wanton kill- 
ing of animals and birds, and he has been 
eminently successful as shown by the laws 
that have been passed and the game pre- 
serves and sanctuaries that have been set 
aside. We wish every intelligent man and 
woman in America would read the au- 
thor’s famous book on “Vanishing Wild 
Life,” as well as the volume under review. 
The book will be gladly received by 
libraries and schools. 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET—By 
Clarence Edward Macartney. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 366 pp. Price $3.50. 


HE student of Lincoln always wel- 
comes a new volume having to do with 
™ the great emancipator and his achieve- 
ments, whether in his early days as a coun- 
try lawyer or later in the White House, 
and guiding the destinies of the country 


at one of the most troublesome periods 
in the Nation’s history. Mr. Macartney 
has to his credit other books under cap- 
tion, “Lincoln and His Generals” and 
“Highways and Byways of the Civil 
War.” He has made a most exhaustive 
study of various sources of documents and 
other materials, and has given us a vol- 
ume replete with vital matters connected 
with the administration of Lincoln and 
centering around his Cabinet. In this 
book, therefore, we find much that is 
worthwhile touching the activities of 
Symond Cameron, Caleb Blood Smith, 
Edward Bates, William Henry Seward, 
Gideon Wells, Salmon P. Chase, Mont- 
gomery Blair, and Edwin M. Stanton. 
Lincoln exhibited rare judgment in the 
selection of Cabinet members. He fre- 
quently chose for a strategic position one 
whose views were known to be opposed to 
his own, or who was outwardly antagon- 
istic to him. He always selected men with 
ideas, and, if possible, those who were 
not afraid to express them. The title of 
the introductory statement is significant: 
“Of them he chose seven.” There are 
full-page illustrations of the Cabinet 
members and an appended index. 


CALIFORNIAN INDIAN NIGHTS 
ENTERTAINMENTS—By Edward W. 
Gifford and Gwendoline Harris Block. 
The Arthur H. Clark Company, Glen- 
dale, California. 323 pp. Price $6.00. 


Museum of Anthology, University 
of California; and Gwendoline 
Harris Block, assistant in Anthopology 
in the same institution. The joint com- 
pilers of the book have brought together 
some unusual and valuable material cov- 
ering the aboriginal stories of the crea- 
tion of the world, of man, of the origin 
of man, of the sun, of thunder, of Coyote, 
the Land of the Dead; the Sky Land; 
monsters, animal peoples, etc. The intro- 
duction to the volume is most extensive 
and might well have been listed as part 
one, and in its more than 60 pages the 
authors set forth the background of their 
work. It is interesting to note that they 
find the 21 families of languages in the 
State of California contain 104 languages 
and dialects. The claim is made that in 
only two other regions in the world would 
there be found such diversity in the lin- 
guistic family. These regions would be 
the territory of the Caucasian Mountains 
lying between the Black and the Caspian 
Seas and forming the border country of 
Europe and Asia, and the vast Island of 
New Guinea in the South Seas. 
Following the introduction are sections 
devoted to the origin of the world and of 
man, the origin of death, and additional 
chapters touching the ideas held by the 
aborigines relating to fire, the sky, natural 
phenomena such as thunder; the Yosem- 
ite Valley, etc. There are numerous illus- 
trations, and the book is printed on beau- 
tiful tinted deckle edge stock in attractive 
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Lunchand Dine 


In 


The Spanish Atmosphere 
of Historic California 


207 POWELL STREET 


In the Heart of the Theatre, 
Hotel and Business District 


Specializing 


in Delicious Hot Breads 
and Fresh Vegetables 


Telephone SUtter 6659 


Camille’s Tavern 
LUNCHEONS 
Special Dinners 
75 Cents, $1.00, $1.25 

A la Carte Service 
Our French Chef can please the palate 
PHONE GRAYSTONE 10414 


841 LARKIN STREET Near Geary 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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